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English for the Seventh Grade 


J. M. Grainger, Farmville, Va. 


The Seventh Grade marks a crucial point in 
the English course in the public schools of Vir- 
vinia. It deals with the children at the habit 
forming period in the acquiring of the language ; 
and, therefore, whether it is considered the last 
year of the elementary school or the first year 
of the junior high school, it should round out 
and clinch all the attainment of the previous 
grades, and at the same time prepare the pupils 


The most sweeping and fundamental rear- 
rangement needed in the materials supplied by 
Modern English, Book Two, is to reverse the 
order in which grammar and composition are 
treated, and the relative amounts of attention 
given to each. Emerson and Bender devote the 
first 312 pages to grammar and its applications, 
and the last 75 pages to composition. What 
Seventh Grade children need is not to agonize 
for the transition into regular high school work. over the details and abstractions of linguistic 
It should also set the pace for the entire high science, but to find a natural outlet for the ex- 
school course and be closely linked with the pression of their interests and opinions and to 
years that follow in general purpose and plan. receive daily practice under intelligent direction, 
The purpose of the following suggestions in re- in the use of their natural endowment for self 
gard to composition and grammar in Grade expression. Therefore, at least 75 per cent of 
\ II is to show how this work may be done so_ the time of the English class should be given up 
as to close the elementary course effectively, and to the practice of composition, that is, talking 
at the same time to lead naturally into regular and writing, by the pupils; and not over 25 per 
high school English work. cent should be given to grammar and drill. 

[merson and Bender, the authors of Modern Constant supplementary reference should be 
English, Book Two, the text book for Seventh made also to the dictionary and to other text 
Grade English, imply that the materials in the books for models to follow, for light on the use 
book are not intended to be assigned continu- of words and idioms, and for the answers to 
ously or consecutively. No teacher should think the thousand and one questions that are always 
of beginning at the first and assigning it for arising in connection with the study of a living 
reading or study chapter by chapter. It treats and spoken language like English. Before as- 
too many unnecessary topics to be used most signing any book-lesson to be studied, however, 
effectively in that way, and lacks interesting, vital 


it is always best to discover or create a problem 
kinds of English work that call out natural ex- 


which will send the pupils looking for help in 
pression from the children. The teacher herself the books. No school-room lacks vital situations 


should know the book thoroughly, so that she that will bring about this result if only the 

can assign lessons in it to meet the needs of the teacher will recognize and make use of them. A 

pupils as the needs arise. few suggestions may help some teachers to make 
a start in this direction. 

A Real Autobiography. 


After a year’s prac- 
tice in the use of it the puipls also should be able 


to refer to it readily by aid of the index and Instead of the imagi- 


ind any principle they need in order to explain nary autobiography suggested by Emerson and 
Bender, page 354, the teacher will find it useful 


the correction of common errors in grammar. 
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in many ways and exceedingly interesting to 
have the children tell her in writing about their 
own lives, at the beginning of the year, using 
the suggestions given on pp. 352-355 as guides in 
this practical task. After explaining what she 
wishes to learn about each pupil, the teacher 
may work out an outline on the blackboard with 
suggestions from the class. An outline some- 


what like the following may result: 


I. When and where I was born and the kind 
of place I grew up in. (One paragraph, 


mainly description. ) 


II. Important incidents in my life out of 
school and in school. (One paragraph 


for each incident. Narration.) 


III. My progress in school work and what | 
liked best about it. (One paragraph.) 

In the next lesson, as preparation for writing, 
several pupils may each be asked to give one of 
these paragraphs orally, others to write one on 
the blackboard as a basis for suggestions to be 
made by the teacher before the writing at the 
seats is undertaken. The writing of the first 
draft may best be done in class by paragraphs 
(or as a whole if time permits). In smaller 
schools it may be done as seat work while the 
teacher conducts other classes. If done at school 
it is surer to be original work, really represent- 
ing the true ability of the pupils unassisted by 
any one excepting the teacher, who should help 
when necessary. 

When the first draft of the pupil’s autobi- 
ography is completed, it may be handed to the 
teacher, and she should grade and criticise it in 
three ways: First for content, second for lan- 
guage, and third for the mechanics of writing. In 
considering the content she will note the truth, 
sincerity, and originality of the thought, the rele- 
vance of the points and their organization in the 
paragraphs and in the whole composition. In 
regard to language she will note both the diction 
and the formation of the sentences. They should 
be natural, direct, adequate, all sentences correct 
and complete in grammar and idiom, and usually 
There should be no excess of “run-on” 
In regard to 


short. 
sentences introduced by “and.” 


the mechanics of writing she will note whether 
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the paper is legibly and neatly written with mar- 
gins all around, correct title, indentions at the 
beginning of paragraphs only, and with freedom 
from ordinary errors in spelling, punctuation, 
and capitalization. It is well at the beginning 
of the year to record accurately each pupil’s 
grade on each of the three counts, content, lan- 
guage, and mechanics of writing, and to call 
his attention to the respects in which he needs 
to improve during the year. If these marks are 
preserved, they may be compared with marks 
made at the end of the year and definite im- 
provement noted. The will need to 
maintain a uniform standard of grading through- 


teacher 


out the year in order that the comparison may 
be a true one. A simple system is to lower the 
grade for each phase one letter for every error 
that is made under that head. For instance, a 
paper that meets all the requirements under me- 
chanics of writing will be graded A on that 
phase; one error will reduce it to B; two errors, 
C; three errors, D; four errors, /, or failure. 
The same paper will be graded for language and 
for content in the same way, and all three grades 
should be put on the paper. In the Seventh 
Grade 100 words of composition work may be 
used as the unit for estimating the grades accord- 
ing to this scale. In the higher grades the length 
of the unit may be increased, so as to raise the 
standard. 

All those papers which fall below a certain 
average grade (C or D) should be rewritten with 
Others may be revised between the 
lines where needed, or on the back of the sheet, 
before being filed away for future reference. 
Waste of time spent in copying papers which 
are tolerably correct should be avoided. See that 
the pupil understands the correction and avoids 
the error next time and thereafter. 


corrections. 


After the pupils have written their own auto- 
biographies for the information of the teacher, 
they may write the imaginary ones as suggested 
by Emerson and Bender, if they are interested 
in doing it. 

Real Conversation, Stories, and News Items. 
Instead of imaginary conversations written out 
according to suggestions in the text book (See 
Modern English, Book Two, pp. 330-352) it will 
be much more vital and effective to utilize the 
many opportunities presented in the course 0! 
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school work to give the pupils practice in real 
conversation under the helpful guidance of the 
Experiences of the past vacation, for 
instance, always furnish new and _ interesting 

iterials for this work early in the school year, 
and may also be utilized for finding incidents 
to be written out for practice in narration (Mod- 
ern English, Book Two, pp. 347-350), introduc- 
ng dialogue where needed and giving practice 
il using quotation and other punctuation marks. 
A boy or girl will suc- 
ceed much better in telling of something that 
happened to him or her than with subjects taken 
from the book. 


teacher. 


(See Index for rules.) 


Current school happenings talked about in this 
way for practice in conversation (and incident- 
ally to keep the teacher in touch with her pupils) 
will bring out the basis of real news items (Mod- 
ern English, Book Two, p. 349) the best of 
which should really be sent occasionally to the 
local paper. The pupils themselves should ar- 
range by letter or interview, to have the best 
class work of this sort published as school news. 
Making the arrangement with the editor is, in 
itself, a valuable experience for them, and the 
publication of school news will help to keep up 
the interest of the community in the school. 
Larger schools may have their own school news- 
paper written by the pupils and printed by the 
boys in their own print-shop; or they may con- 
duct a regular column in the town paper, having 
the work done by different classes in rotation or 
by an editorial staff elected in the usual way. 
Work of this sort gives an immense stimulus to 
English classes, both in oral and in written com- 
position. 

Other subjects for conversation lessons lead- 
ing up, in many cases, to vital written work are 
current events, especially national affairs and 
\merica’s part in world progress, Red Cross ac- 
tivities, books read by pupils as collateral read- 
ing, etc., etc. 

Real Letter Writing. Instead of the imaginary 
letters suggested by Emerson and Bender, the 
live teacher of the Seventh Grade will have the 
pupils write and mail (or otherwise deliver) 
teal letters actually needed to carry on the busi- 
less and social obligations of the class and its 
members. Use Modern English, Book II, pp. 
308-379, and other references for models of cor- 
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rect form and etiquette and for other suggestions. 
But have the letters which the children write 
really play a part in their lives. Such letters 
may be: 

(1) inquiries sent to business concerns about 
prices, etc., or orders for books, seeds, or other 
needed supplies or materials ; 

(2) applications for after-school or vacation 
work, for membership in self-government, lit- 
erary, corn, or canning clubs, boy-scouts, camp- 
fire girls, and other organizations ; 


(3) letters of thanks for favors, courtesies, as- 
sistance, gifts, loans of all sorts, which are actu- 
ally received by the children and which they 
should be taught to appreciate and acknowledge ; 


(4) friendly correspondence with absent mem- 
bers of the class, or the pupil’s family, with rela- 
tives, former teachers, or pupils in other schools. 
Arrangements for the exchange of letters be- 
tween pupils in other schools may be made at 
teachers’ meetings. 


After class discussion of the letter or letters 
to be written, some of the best pupils may write 
theirs on the blackboard to be criticised, cor- 
rected, and revised before the class by the 
teacher or by other pupils. Then all may write 
at their seats or perhaps as the next assignment 
for home work. 


The Paragraph and the Sentence. Recent au- 
thorities generally agree that the paragraph is 
the largest unit of composition that the elemen- 
tary school should undertake to teach. Longer 
compositions of several paragraphs may occa- 
sionally be written in the Seventh Grade, and 
some instruction be given in outlining them; but 
the standard requirement should be a paragraph 
of about one hundred words developing one 
thought through several clear sentences. If this 
is really well taught before the pupils leave the 
Seventh Grade better results will be gained than 
by attempting too many longer themes. The 
types of composition work suggested above will 
give many opportunities for instruction in the 
principles of paragraphing and for referring to 
portions of the text book dealing with the para- 
graph. (Modern English, Book II, pp. 325-326.) 
The inadequate number of illustrative para- 
graphs given there should be supplemented from 
readers and others text books. 
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Practice in expanding sentences into para- 
graphs, in condensing paragraphs into sentences 
and in selecting topic sentences of paragraphs in 
the study of text-book assignments will help the 
pupils to understand both the sentence and the 
paragraph and their relations to each other. 
Brief oral compositions on a single phase of a 
topic are useful in teaching the main principle 
of paragraphing. [special attettion should be 
given to having (1) the opening sentence to the 
point, (2) the following two or three elaborate 
it, and (3) the last give a distinct conclusion. 


. 


That the pupil’s “sentence sense” is clear 
should be proved by the absence of incomplete 
sentences and of rambling or run-on sentences 
in his oral and written composition. Drill on 
the use of capitals at the beginning and period, 
question mark, or exclamation point at the end 


(Modern English, Book II, pp. 386-388) and on 


the principal sentence elements (pp. 3-17) 
should be continued so long as faults of this 
type appear. No instances of the “sentence 


fault” (that is, punctuating a phrase, or other 
part of a sentence, as if it were a sentence and 
failing to begin sentences with capitals and end 
them with the proper marks), should be tolerated 
at the end of the Seventh Grade. The “sentence 
sense” may be developed in oral work by having 
the pupil count off on his fingers, or otherwise, 
each sentence as he speaks it. At first this ex- 
ercise will seem awkward and unnatural, but 
the results will soon justify the means and it 
can then be abandoned. 


Grammar and the Correcting of Errors. At 
the beginning of the year each pupil should be 
graded on grammar and correct English by 
counting the actual grammatical and other errors 
he makes in a certain unit of written or spoken 
English. Each one should learn his grade, and 
in the course of time he should know what his 
principal errors are, so that he may set to work 
to correct them. A continuous game may be 
played in which each pupil pays a small fine for 
each error in which he is caught. Very early 
in the year the teacher should appoint as a spe- 
cial secretary the pupil who made the highest 


grade on the test. His duty will be to keep dur- 


ing one week, .in a note-book prepared for the 
purpose, a continuous record of all the errors 
made by members of the class in school, on the 
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play-ground, and elsewhere. Spaces should be 
reserved in the note-book for each kind of error 
so that each may be written down under its 
proper classification without delay. It has been 
found that children’s errors in English may be 
classified as follows: 


IE fess tecumnamtaen 49.9% 
2. Pronouns eT OR TT 13.5% 
s. Use of Neatives —..._.__....... 11.6% 
4. Syntactical Redundanee ............... 9.7% 
5. Mispronunciatioms cece 8. % 
. Pees. 5.3 ee 3.5% 
7. Adjectives and Adverbs ..................... 3.3% 
8. Ambiguous Expressions. ............... 2% 


This may help to determine the number of 
pages to be left in the note-book for each class 
of errors. Each error should be recorded in its 
setting, that is, in the whole sentence or phrase 
involved, and with the name of the pupil who 
made it. The position of “secretary for erro- 
neous English” should rotate. The child commit- 
ting the fewest errors one week becomes secre- 
tary for the next week, excepting those who 
have already served. The teacher and other 
pupils should supplement the secretary’s collec- 
tion of errors and help with the classification. 
The mere making of the record will bring up 
numerous questions of what is right and what 
is wrong, for the teacher or the text-book to 
answer, and will keep up interest in a co-opera- 
tive undertaking. It will also serve as an in- 
valuable aid to the teacher in planning and carry- 
ing on the work in grammar. A simple vocabu- 
lary of the subject will have been built up and 
the pupils will be ready to study it in a practical 
way. 

As it will be found that half of the children’s 
errors in English concern verbs, and as the verb 
is the key word to the English sentence, the study 
of the parts of speech will naturally begin with 
verbs. It will not be necessary to study all the 
chapters about verbs in Modern English, Book 
II, (Part One, Chaps. 17-26 and 94-21). The 
following five steps will suggest in general the 
method of approach and the use to be made of 
the text-book. , 


(1) In a lesson for the correction of a given 
type of error, a number of sentences containing 
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mar should be taken up, by this same general 
method. The errors in pronouns indicate that 
pronouns should follow verbs, but some atten- 
tion to nouns may serve as an introduction, 
though few actual errors in the use of nouns 
occur. Adjectives and adverbs may be studied 
together to correct confusion in their uses, and 
conjunctions with prepositions. The analysis of 
sentences containing potential errors with only 
so much diagramming as is needed to make the 
structure clear to the eye-minded is desirable. 
For a guide and many helpful suggestions for 
the English work of the elementary grades the 
teacher should use Mahoney’s Standards in Eng- 
lish or Sheridan’s Writing and Speaking English. 


the actual verbs in which the children have com- 
mitted errors, are written on the blackboard in 
the correct form, for instance, sentences contain- 
ing the following verbs properly used: sang, 
rang, began, drank, sank; 

(2) All the asserting words (verbs) are 
pointed out by the children and underscored, 
ability to recognize verbs being thus 
strengthened ; 


their 


3) Numerous observations are made in the 
text-books and elsewhere to show what form of 
the verb always occurs in the relation being 
studied : 


(4) Conclusions are drawn and corroborated 


by looking them up in Modern English, Book II, 
p. 243- 

(5) Exercises in the book (Ex. 221) to cor- 
rect errors in these verbs are assigned together 
with the text-book statement of the rules of 
usage involved. 

Definitions and rules may be studied only after 
the children have learned to recognize the things 
lefined or to apply the rule. Each topic in gram- 


Both books contain clear, definite, statements of 
attainable standards for each of the grades and 
for the whole elementary course, and many use- 
ful devices and methods for attaining those stan- 
dards. The general use of them by teachers of 
elementary English and especially by teachers of 
the Seventh Grade would tend to do away with 
a great deal of vagueness and aimlessness in 
this work and to put it on a sound basis. 


e- 
10 
. The Purpose of Rural Supervision 
n. Dora A. States 
4p Teacher of Rural Education and Rural School Supervision, East Radford, Va. 
at There never was a time when the rural schools gest task of any State today. With the success 
‘0 @ of our country received as great attention as of the rural schools lies the success of our fu- 
a they are receiving today. The great forces re- ture agriculture and with the success of agricul- 
al ently set at work to reorganize and vitalize ture is linked the welfare of every American 
ry- “ountry life have discovered them to be one of citizen, whatever be his status or vocation. 
UB the most promising instruments of reclamation The purpose of rural supervision is to help 
nd and reform. The Country Life Commission to make our rural schools better. A century or 
cal Hi that made the survey of our country a few years more ago the cities of our country saw the need 
ago revealed many serious problems which must of efficient supervision for their schools, but it 
ns He worked out before modern rural life can be- has only been recently that some of the States 
erb @come truly efficient. The four problems which of our country began to realize that we needed 
ady J we need to emphasize the most perhaps are: more supervision for our rural schools. We 
vith {) a better rural school; (2) more effective are glad that Virginia is one of these States. 
the HJ o-operation; (3) better means of communica- The division superintendents cannot do all the 
ook tion and (4) better sanitation. work that it to be done. They have too large 
The It is true that all of these problems can be a territory to cover and far too much for any 
the @ solved by solving the rural school problem. And one individual to do. It is the work of the 
of J to reorganize the rural school and cause it to supervisor to give her time to increasing the 
neet the needs of the farm boys and girls, that efficiency of the rural schools by encouraging 
‘yen leir lives may be as rich and satisfying on the proper methods of instruction and proper ar- 


ning 





‘arm as that of the city boy and girl, is the big- 


rangement for conduct. Thus she will serve to 
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assist the division superintendent and help con- 
nect his work with that of the State Department 


of Education. 


No matter how good the teacher may be, she 
needs some one in authority whose duty it is to 
give her vision, encouragement and help. If 
our best teachers need this help, how much more 


does the average or poor teacher need it. 


The supervisor working with the teacher can 
make the school a social centre and thus com- 
munity improvement will be brought about. The 
time when think the work of the 
teacher is confined to the four walls of the school 
She should be a real community leader. 


is past we 


room. 
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The supervisor can do a great deal to assist her 
in this work. What will be the result? More 
effective co-operation of the rural people and 
co-operation will bring about better communica- 
tion and better sanitation, and most any reform 
measure that is needed in the community. This 
all takes time. We cannot do it all in one week 
or one year, but good beginnings make good 
And so if the supervisors see the 
a great 
piece of work, much good can be done for our 
rural schools. Their task at first will be to get 
acquainted with their teachers and communities 
and to find out each teacher’s problems and help 


endings. 
great opportunity they have of doing 


her solve them. 


Many More Rural Industrial Schools, the Great Need 
of Our Educational System 
Mrs. Nora L. Bocock, President 


Rural Department, Virginia State Teachers’ Association 


Our educational system for the past decade 
has had a strong tendency toward industrial 
training, or, in other words, to advance the 
pupils as rapidly as possible to usefulness to 
assist them to solve the problems of life and 
to equip them to self-supporting. 
Many schools are giving industrial training 
and doing splendid work, but they are not 
reaching a large number of our pupils. There 
This is the lack of the 
our 


become 


is a “missing link.” 
combination of industrial schools with 
rural schools, from the Primary on through 
the Grammar grades. There is much educa- 
tional dissatisfaction today with our schools 
and it comes from the failure of our present 
public school course to prepare the young 
more fully for the actual needs of life. 

We need courses in our grammar grade and 
high schools which would develop skill and 
ability so essential to the success of evervone. 
We do not mean by this that these schools 
are required to turn out skilled workmen, but 
that they should give such instruction as will 
enable the pupils to go froin the schools fitted 
to become efficient when they get real experi- 
ence. 


It is impossible to learn the talents of all 
the pupils without industrial schools for many 
pupils who are “slow” in books show great 
aptitude for manual arts, and in such cases 
practice should give way to theory, if we would 
see those developed and fitted for a useful 
life and citizenship. Many persons miss their 
vocation in life for lack of prevocational 
training as there are a large number of peo- 
ple who never find their talent if left to their 
own resources. They should be directed by 
people who are capable of directing them. So 


often we find your girls who have been left # 
with the care of the home resting upon them. J 


How much easier it is for them if they have 
a working knowledge of home economics. Our 
public schools must furnish this all around 
education to all, so as to give every child an 
opportunity to receive instruction to suit his 
talents and ability and enable him to solve 
the problems which confront him in_ life. 
Pestalozzi said: “That industry trains the un- 
derstanding and gives force to all the feelings 
of the heart.” 


A large number of our pupils never attend 
high school, and many go no further than the 
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fourth, fifth, or sixth grade, so this makes it 
more necessary that industrial training should 
be a part of our school work in all the grades. 

In former days the children were prepared 
for the duties of life by the training which 
they received in the home, now all this is 


changed. Everything used in the home can 
be obtained from the factory or store and 
. home manufacturing is not so much followed. 
. Therefore, the schools must make the indus- 
i trial arts a part of their work. 
i‘ This is the time for experimental work in 
Ip the schools, then why not reconstruct the curri- 
culum of our grammar grades by adding 
courses in manual arts, household and rural 
economies and a practical course in agricu- 
ture—a simple laboratory course which wili 
enable the pupil to understand capillarity in 
wils, diseases of crops and treatment of the 
sme What the plant requires of the soil, etc.? 
George Washington said: “There is no pur- 
it in which more real and important service 
«an be rendered to any country than improv- 
all Bing its agriculture.” And there is no surer 
ny Bway of advancing agriculture than by giving 
reat Bmore attention to it in our school work. 
‘S® Bf I noticed an article in the paper some days 
wuld 0 headed, “Rural Schools Cinderella in 
me chool Family.” This was the most appro- 
helt Be ate name that could have been given, and 
onal vey have been made thus to a great extent by 
gt ir incomplete public school course. The same 
“ee ticle stated that we have in the State of Vir- 
t _ nla almost two hundred district schools 
| left 4 hich stall maintain the old log school houses. 
ane mow, as this type of school house is replaced 
_ ph new ones, why not have them built with 
yr uipment for manual arts, domestic science 
ati il agriculture ? 
ld an But next comes the question “How may 
it his* industrial schools be established, 
solve @UPped and maintained?” They are just as 
| jife ebortant as the public schools, which are now 
re un- es kept up by the public funds, so why 
clings pdn’t they be given as important a place 
ur system of education, or better still, why 
sttend lwe not have State Government Industria] 
in the tools in combination with our present rural 





‘lic schools? Our great Federal Govern- 
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ment has extended her arm of humanity and 
benevolence in freeing the world from autoc- 
racy, then why can it not go farther and as- 
sist in freeing the girls and boys of our com- 
munity from the fetters of inefficiency? Why 
cannot we have State Industrial schools with 
compulsory education from the State Govern- 
ment? There are thousands of neglected chil- 
dren in our country who should be in indus- 
trial schools. These children will go through 
life untrained unless we have State schools. 
There should be a Federal industrial school 
located within reach of every child. 


Everyone who knows this great need of pre- 
vocational training should write and _ talk 
upon it from time to time, and bring it before 
our legislators. The good roads and rural 
school problems are very closely related, so 
should there be an extra session of the legisla- 
ture called to consider the raising of funds to 
meet the Federal appropriation which has 
been offered to the State, for roads, why can- 
not some plan be effected whereby funds may 
be raised for the establishment of an indus- 
trial school within reach of every child, just 
as we try to have a literary school accessible 
to every one? We must do something that 
more prevocational training may be given in 
the schools. 


It seems that the Educational Bill S. 4987 
which gives Federal assistance to education, 
would solve the above problem, if our State 
can appropriate an equal amount with the 
Federal Government, but it cannot be solved 
unless Rural Industrial Schools are estab- 
lished in connection with the literary. 
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Unemployed Teachers 


If for any reason you have not accepted 


¢ work for the present session write me. Many 
unexpected vacancies occur all during the 
winter. Overflow teachers are constantly 


needed somewhere; we can generally tell you 
where. If open, write for information about § 
the numerous vacancies now listed. 


W. H. JONES, Megr., 
Southern Yeachers’ Agency, 
‘ 617 American National Bank Bldg., 
Richmond, Va. 
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Professional Improvement in Service 


Linda Sparks Berrey 
State Normal School, Harrisonburg, Va. 
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In speaking of the teacher’s professional 
growth, it has been the custom to discuss, 


mainly, the intellectual and moral features and 
their bearing on her future progress. But the 
conservation of physical strength is of no less 
importance. Investigation has shown, that teach- 
ing, when carried on with interest and effort, is 
particularly trying to the nervous systems of 
both men and Just in proportion to 
the increase of work demanded of the success- 
ful teacher will the question of health assume 
At present, far too many 


women. 


greater importance. 
teachers, who are physically unfit, attempt to 
carry on their work from year to year, thereby 
seriously impairing their effectiveness. There- 
fore, teachers need to give the most careful at- 
tention to their physical welfare. 

Every teacher owes it to herself, to her pupils, 
and to the community in which she serves, to 
keep herself in the best possible physical trim. 
This can be done by having proper medical at- 
tention when there is an indication of illness, 
and by proper attention to food, exercise, rest, 
and sleep. “The teacher who is the embodi- 
ment of health, and who is herself the best proof 
of the value of the hygiene she teaches, is a con- 
stant stimulus to right living on the part of the 
pupil.” 

The concensus of opinion is, that the teacher 
must grow in professional usefulness. The need 
of this training arises from several sources: 
(a) Numbers of teachers who enter the profes- 
sion are unprepared for their work; (b) many, 
well prepared in the academic sense, lack knowl- 
edge in the field of psychology and methods ; (c) 
the new era in education demands efficiency, 
and, in order to secure this efficiency, we must 
have professionally-trained teachers. 

Since we are entering upon the most promising 
educational period in the history of our country, 
it behooves every teacher to take advantage of 
every opportunity to promote her growth and 
usefulness. Even now, some States have adopted 
the plan whereby a teacher’s salary is increased 
as a reward for growth and efficient service, 


while the salaries paid our teachers in any 


sections of Virginia are based on the teacher’s 
certificate. This is just another means of urg- 
ing the teacher—not merely the teacher in the 
High School, but the teacher in the one-teacher 
school, as well—to keep on growing. 

The teacher’s opportunities for growth are 
almost unlimited in number and variety, and 
are so easily available that even the teacher in 
the most isolated rural school has no excuse for 
failing to. keep abreast with her position. 

There is the Summer School, which offers 
The inspira- 





many opportunities to the teacher. 
tion that one gets by coming in close contact 
with one’s fellow teachers is fully worth the 
cost of the six weeks. It is a valuable element 
in the training of any one to come into contact 
with people of different ideas and ideals, and 
to learn new ways and new methods of doing 
things ; and to have one’s vision enlarged by rub- 
bing up against people who do things differently. 

In the Summer School one becomes ac- 
quainted with the newest books along educa- 
tional lines, and has the opportunity to get 4 
clearer insight into the real function of the 
Normal School—learning how to teach. 

No teacher should wait, until the expiration 
of her certificate forces her, to attend a Summer 
School. Every teacher, with ambition for pro- 
fessional advancement, should attend Summer 
School at least once a year. 

Occasionally, a teacher excuses herself on thé 
assumption, that after a winter of active, energy 
giving school-work, she is in dire need of 
change from any form of schol work. In som 
instances there is truth in this, but, more oftet 
after a long period of the expressive attitudd 
the receptive attitude, which naturally confrott 
the teacher in the Summer School, is just 
kind of tonic needed. 

The opportunities offered in the 
School are greater now than ever before, ! 
the teacher cannet only raise her certificate, bi 
she can ever work for a degree. 

Sinee many rural schools are only in ses! 
six months, many times the ambitious teach 
can avail herself of this opportunity of attend! 
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the spring quarter of a normal school. The 
teacher’s compensation comes, not only in the 
form of increased salary when she obtains em- 
ployment, but in the knowledge that she has 
secured the best for herself. 

The State Teachers’ Association holds its 
annual meeting in one of ‘the larger cities during 
Thanksgiving week. Here is another oppor- 
tunity for the ambitious, enthusiastic teacher. 
There are, frequently, general lectures by the 
best speakers, which tend to breadth of vision 
and enthusiasm for teaching. For the sake of 
adding touches of needed culture, special enter- 
tainments are offered. While one of the most 
attractive features of the meeting is the display 
of hand-work, drawing, and composition work 
of the city schools, also, the fraternal associa- 
tion of teachers, and the professional atmos- 
phere. 

Many counties hold a teachers’ meeting semi- 
annually, for two or three days, usually, the 
latter part of the week; and the teacher is given 
pay for the school-day attended, provided she 
also attend the meeting on Saturday. This is 
another organization that offers opportunities 
for solid growth. The tendency here, as in 
other professional organizations, is for lecturers 
to impart new ideas and new inspirations to the 
teaching force, and to present problems to show 
what is to be done about them. It remains for 
the teacher to go back to her work and put to 
the test that which can be of practical value to 
If she, for lack of energy or interest, does 
not do so, then she, as a teacher, ceases to grow. 

The district teachers’ meeting, in most coun- 
ties, is recognized as an essential element in 
preserving the unity of neighboring schools. 
These meetings are needed to bring the teachers 
closer together; for the discussion of certain 
phases of school work, and the progress of in- 
struction; and, especially, for inspirational pur- 
In these smaller meetings the young, 
timid, inexperienced teacher can find the oppor- 
tunity “to gain her bearings.” The larger meet- 


her, 


poses. 


ings suppress, rather than develop, her initiative, 
and it is through the smaller group meetings 
that she has a chance to prove her personal 
worth. 

The planning and direction of the county and 
listrict meetings will require much care and 
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thought, but will repay the effort spent upon 
them. Each meeting should have a definite pur- 
pose, and the teacher who attends should be 
made to feel it is well worth her time. 

The rural supervisors are doing a remark- 
able work in their field. During these meetings 
they can be of much practical help to the rural 
teachers, while the high school principals should 
be qualified to give a high school teacher any 
help she might need along the line of supervi- 
sion. The supervisory work should be an im- 
portant feature of the teachers’ meetings. 

The Reading Circle work is one of the most 
effective agencies for promoting the growth of 
teachers, and there should be some definite pro- 
fessional reading done each year. In local com- 
munities, under the principal or superintendent, 
small groups of teachers are organized, reading 
material selected, and provision made for regu- 
lar meetings, at which times the reading may 
be discussed. The habit this tends to form in 
the teachers is of as much value as the reading. 

Sears, in his “Classroom Management,” goes 
on to say that, as a rule, teachers do not read 
enough, and the reading they do is not well bal- 
anced. He suggests that there should be some 
balance between the reading done for general 
culture and that which is done for professional 
development. 

Cubberley, in his “Public School Administra- 
tion,” says: “It is certainly not unreasonable to 
expect grade- and high-school teachers to read 
and discuss two good, well-selected books of a 
professional nature each year, and to expect 
principals of schools to read at least half a dozen 
good books and some magazine articles bearing 
on the administrative problems.” 

Ofttimes the getting of reading material seems 
a problem to the rural teacher, but she can al- 
ways have one or more teachers’ magazines to 
rely upon. Then, there is the “Traveling Li- 
brary,” which may be had for paying the trans- 
portation charges; and every teacher who is 
striving toward professional growth should avail 
herself of this opportunity. For, only those who 
have taught in rural schools know the dearth of 
reading material to be found there. 

Then, again, there is the “State Reading 
Circle.” Its value cannot be over-emphasized, 
for it has rendered an important service in the 
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awakening of professional attitude on the part 
of teachers in our country. Thousands of teach- 
ers in our State have studied professional books 
through this course who would not otherwise 
have done so. 


In the elementary and high schools, within 


recent years, some progress has been made in 
absence for one 


Many 


allowing a teacher a leave of 
session to spend in study and travel. 
school officials contend, that after six or seven 
years of service the teacher reaches a _ plane 
where she ceases to grow without further study 
and training. At this point it is of great ad- 
vantage to a teacher to be given a year to spend 
in further professional study, and the average 
teacher will be willing to spend a year in travel 
at her own expense, if she is guaranteed her 
former position on her return. 

Many city systems, and rural districts, now 
make provision for systematic visiting on the 
part of the teachers. By means of substitute 
teachers, each teacher is allowed time off to 
visit the school to inspect the work in which she 
is most interested. If the substitute teacher 1s 
not available the school can be closed one or two 
days of a certain week, all the teachers utilizing 
the time to visit schols. 

The teacher, in coming from her own field of 
experience, seeing teaching done in the same 
subjects and grades she herself follows, 1s well 


prepared to profit by what she has seen. A quo- 


tation from the reports on “Visitation,” which 
has been adopted by the West Virginia schools, 
will show the effectiveness of this plan: “To 
secure better methods in teaching, a ‘Teachers’ 
Visiting Day’ was inaugurated, whereby each 
teacher was allowed to visit, and be visited by, a 
teacher, but not allowed to visit the teacher that 
had visited her. This furnished much inspira- 
tion, especially helpful to the young teachers.” 


There is, then, the social life of the community 
itself really to participate in, which is always a 
education, for the 

Many rural communities are in dire 


liberal especially young 
teacher. 
need of leadership, and here, with the least se- 
vere critics, the teacher will have an unusual 
opportunity to enrich herself and develop her 
own initiative, and work toward the goal of her 


ambition—a well-rounded teacher. 


“The teacher, as well as the business man, 
must learn to turn things to account. She must 
keep up her stock of culture as the merchant 
keeps up his stock of goods, and, like the mer- 
chant, must not overlook the staple lines because 
there appears to be large profits in temporary 
and trivial wares. Failure is as certain for a lop- 
sided teacher as for the lop-sided business man. 
Progress along sound lines is the only basis of 
Look at the failures around you! They 
Growth is a 


success. 
are people who are not growing. 
continuous process, and is the only preventive 


of decay.” 




















George Peabody College for Teachers 

4 
Nashville, Tennessee 
} Announces the opening of the regular winter quarter, January 2, 1920, and the 

six weeks’ courses in all departments of the college, especially for students preparing 
; for Home Demonstration work, County Demonstration work, and Smith-Hughes 
agricultural teaching. Write for special catalog to-day. 
4 

Winter quarter, first term, January 2 to February 11, 1920; second term, Feb- 
‘ ruary 12 to March 20, 1920. 
4 
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Sunday School Teacher Training in the State Normal School 
East Radford, Virginia 


In the spring of 1918, Joseph E. Avent, Pro- 
fessor of Education and Director of Training 
Schools, in the State Normal School, East Rad- 
ford, Va., began to plan definitely for courses 
in Sunday School teacher-training in that insti- 
tution. He took the courses prescribed or recom- 
mended by the Methodist, Missionary Baptist, 
Christian, Presbyterian, and Lutheran denomi- 
nations, composing about 99 per cent of the 
student body there, studied and compared them. 
lle found that a large number of the topics were 
common, so much so that it seemed feasible to 
effect a harmonization of these courses for use 
in an interdenominational class. He did this. 
He submitted the arrangement to the Sunday 
School Boards of these five denominations and 
their approval of it was given. These boards 
also agreed to award any students of their de- 
nominations who might complete this harmon- 
ized course their complete diplomas. 

The new course in Sunday School Teacher- 
Training was available for the first time in the 
fall of 1918. As Professor Avent gave the 
course, it was administered in the following way : 
The course, being a volunteer course, in a State 
institution, was open to any students who cared 
to take it. Credit for it was offered to any need- 
ing the credit. The students purchased the 
Methodist 
students procured Methodist books; Baptist stu- 
dents got the Baptist books, ete. 


hooks of their own denominations. 


Lessons were 
assigned by topics. For example, when dealing 
with the unit of “The Pupil,” 12 lessons, every 
student read that portion of her book dealing 
with “The Pupil,” etc., for the other units of the 
course. As some of the units in some of the 
texts contained topics not in the texts of other 
denominations, these topics were also taken up. 
Thus students actually got hold of material from 
other denominational texts, but not in their own. 
In this and other ways the texts were mutually 
supplementary. Every student got a broader, 
richer course by virtue of the materials and dis- 
cussions of the courses of other denominations. 

[n the State Normal School at East Radford, 


Va., nearly all students are preparing to be 





teachers. Professor Avent holds to the idea 
that as they are preparing to be teachers of the 
public school, they should also train to be good 
Sunday School teachers at the same time. 

He desires that the Baptist girls may go back 
home to be better Baptist Sunday School work- 
ers, the Lutheran girls to be better Lutheran 
Sunday School workers, the Methodist girls to 
be better Methodist Sunday School workers, the 
Presbyterian girls to be better Presbyterian Sun- 
day School workers, the Christian girls to go 
back home as better Christian Sunday School 
workers, etc., for other denominations. 


The aim is to train public school teachers to 
be good Sunday School teachers. There is no 
proper divorcement of religious education from 
other education; and the public school teacher 
who leaves off the religious side of education 
has committed an unpardonable folly. 


The reader may desire to know how the work 
of the first year came out. Well, the course was 
taken, like other courses. The students studied 
the lessons assigned, had recitations and discus- 
sions, and took the examinations, as in any other 
course, except that they came at the completion 
of each of the It is a three-hour-a- 
week course for 48 weeks. 


12 units. 


The diplomas were awarded in the auditorium 
of the Radford Normal School, on the occasion 
Thirty-two (32) 
young women were graduates in this first class. 
They received each her own denomination’s 
complete diploma. Baptist girls received com-. 
nlete Blue Seal diplomas, awarded by the Bap- 
tist Sunday School Board; Methodist girls re- 
ceived the complete Gold Seal diplomas from 
the Methodist Sunday School Board; etc., for 
Lutheran, Christian and Presbyterian denomina- 
tions. 


of the commencement sermon. 


This year the plan continues. This means the 
better training of educational leaders in many 
communities. The State Normal School at Rad- 
ford is to be commended for initiating such an 
admirable plan for the training of Sunday 
School workers. 
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"Editorial 


Report of the Réwcetion Commission 
The Education Commission created by the act 
\ssembly of 1918 has prepared 


next General 


of the General 
its report for the Assembly. This 
report is now in the hands of the printers, and 
had an opportunity to 


have not, therefore, 


examine it. However, if the news items in the 
Commission has re- 
State Board of Edu- 


Governor; (2) that 


correct, the 
that the 
cation be appointed by the 
the State Public Instruction 
be appointed by the State (3) that the 
local district school boards be abolished and sup- 
planted by a county or city unit board to be 
elected by the people; (4) that teachers be ap- 
pointed only on the recommendation of the su- 
) that the division super- 
> appointed by the county 


daily press are 


commended: (1) 


Superintendent of 
Soard; 


perintendent; and (5 

intendent of schools be 

or city board. 

the management of the 
It will probably 

machinery that can 

or city 


This machinery for 


schools seems very simple. 


work as successfully as any 


be established, provided the county 
school boards elected by the people are given the 


understand that 


power to raise the taxes. We 
the Commission recommends that the tax levy 
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schools shall be fixed by the school 
Of this we most heartily approve. We 
desire to say, however, that we stand squarely 
in favor of the present machinery in preference 
to the recommendations of the Commission un- 
less the trustees are given the authority to levy 
the taxes that are needed for school purposes; 
the whole teaching body, as we 
the school 


for the 
boards. 


in other words, 
see it, should work diligently to have 
boards raise the necessary taxes to conduct the 
schools. 

We have this to fear, however: 
eral Assembly will adopt a new machinery for the 
operation of the schools, and then not give to 
the school boards the right to raise the necessary 
revenue for the schools. Therefore, our duty is 
to see that the proper provisions are made for 
raising the revenue before we accept any change 
of machinery. We do not want it said that the 
schools have been reorganized when the most 
essential feature—proper provision for securing 


that the Gen- 


the revenue—has not been made. 

We believe that a satisfactory plan for financ- 
ing the schools is the first essential reform to be 
accomplished. We should urge that the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution already 
approved by the General Assembly of 1918—re- 
moving the restriction on the tax rate for 
schools—be approved by the incoming General 
Assembly so that it may be submitted to the vote 
of the people in November, 1920. We urge the 
local State Teachers’ Associations and Patrons’ 
Leagues to give careful thought to this matter. 


Class Room Teacher 


In these modern days we talk so much about 
the school board, the superintendent, the assist- 
ant superintendent, the supervisors, the special 
directors of industrial work, and 
other types of special teachers. What about the 
class room teacher? She must bear the burden 
of instruction. If a child has not done anything, 
the parent often thinks that it is her fault. She 
should receive every consideration from school 
officials. She should constantly be encouraged 
in her work. She should be given salary enough 
to take recreation which will add to her spirit of 
service, and make it more possible for her to go 
fresh and 


music and 


to her schoolroom morning 


happy. 
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he principal should assign to her very little 
lerical work. The school board should furnish 


her with good books for desk use and good sup- 
jlementary material. She should have a good 
desk and chair in her room, and if the school is 


raded school it should be so constructed that 


there 1s a rest room for all the teachers. The 


tle comforts which are so often regarded by 

hool boards as luxuries are in many cases the 

( essential things. So often the teacher has 

0 place to prepare her lunch—no place in which 
she may eat it in quiet. 

No more strain than possible should be placed 
upon the class room teacher. Upon her eventu- 
ally depends the success of the school system. 
She must study, read, and think to do her work 
and do it well. Often she almost reaches ner- 
ous exhaustion in giving instruction. It de- 
volves, therefore, upon the school officials to ad- 
ust the other school conditions so that she may 
e happy and bright and feel that practically 
er entire time is to be devoted to instruction 
nd the preparation of the work for the class 


\ successful school system is one in which 
the teachers are happy and contented, and feel 
that the authorities are with them heart and soul. 
the school system that is failing to reach the 
hildren is one in which the teachers feel that 
the officials are not particularly interestetd in 
them and that they are tolerated only because 
they are necessary. A little sympathy’, a little 
ielp, a little encouragement will go a long way 
with the class room teacher. 


Know the Child 


(he school is established for the child. The 
State and the locality raise revenue and make 
appropriations for the conduct of the public 
schools in order that every child in the land may 
lave an opportunity to be trained for useful 
‘itizenship. 

The primary thought, therefore, in education 
S first to get a clear conception of the elements 
that are needed for useful citizenship, and sec- 
md to know the child and his idiosyncrasies so 
that he may be more easily trained for usesful 
‘itzenship. The first element of useful citizen- 

is character, and the second element is to 


be able to do something and do it well. All 
teaching, therefore, should have in it a char- 
acter-building element, and the subjects taught 
should prepare the way for a training that will 
eventually enable the child to “carry on’ suc- 
cessfully. 

As we see it, every teacher must give a good 
portion of her time to studying the individual 
child. If John has been told all his life that he 
is a good boy, and the teacher begins to tell him 
that he is a bad boy, he will wonder whether his 
parents and friends are right or his teacher. 
He will certainly decide that his parents and 
friends know and that his teacher does not. He 
has to be approached in a different way. He 
needs to be informed that good boys do not do 
certain things and that he must not become a 
bad boy. Appeal to his pride as a good boy to 
keep him from being a bad one. On the other 
hand, if Johnny has been told by his parents and 
friends that he is a bad boy, the teacher should 
urge him to become a good boy, and such of his 
acts as are commendable should be noted so that 
his amibition may be stimulated. In _ other 
words, know the home conditions of a’ child 
and build up from that point. 

Treat each child as an individual. View the 
class as made up of individual units. A class 
should never be viewed as a mass. Many a boy 
has left school for the reason that he has never 
been understood. The teacher probably learned 
that he did not do well in his lessons, but she 
never got an insight into his character and his 
way of thinking. Her effort at teaching did not 
start on a foundation built in his character. The 


first essential in the construction of a building is . 


that the contractor shall know the character of 
the foundation; and the first step in dealing 
with a child is to get an insight into his life and 
point of view. And remember that every child 
does have a point of view. When a little child 
feels that he and the teacher have some things 
in common, that she is interested in the things 
that give him delight, and that the things that 
he loves appeal to her, the difficulty. of instruc- 
tion will be reduced fifty per cent. It is well, 
therefore, for a teacher in the first days of school 
to devote a good portion of her time to learning 
the child. To know the child is the first essen- 
tial of teaching. 








The Department of School Hygiene 


By Mary Evelyn Brydon, M. D., Director Bureau Child Welfare and School Hygiene 
¥ State Board of Health 





This department will be edited under the 
auspices of the State Board of Health and 
any question pertaining to sanitation of the 
school, personal or public health, or physical 
inspection will be gladly answered in these 
columns. For immediate reply enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 











Physical Inspection Day 


Reports are coming in from all over the State 
showing the intense interest and enthusiastic re- 
sponse the teachers are making in the program 
of physical inspection of school children. Al- 
though November 3rd was used generally by the 
teachers to make the inspection, it has been found 
more practical for some schools to postpone the 
day until a more convenient date. The fact 
that a teacher could not do it on the regular 
day should not prevent her from doing it later. 
We want every teacher to have a part in the 
inspection this fall, as well as every child to be 
inspected, because this is only a start towards 
having the teachers do it every fall. And if a 
beginning is made this year, it will be easier next 
year. 

The Division Superintendents can secure the 
Physical Inspection cards and Notification blanks 
from the Appeals Printing Press, Richmond, 
Va., whose estimates are as follows: 


Physical Inspection card.......$3.25 per thousand 
Notification blank 2.25 per thousand 


We hope to be able to print in the January 
number of THE JoURNAL a full report of the 
work of physical inspection of school children 
as done by the school teachers of Virginia. 


Progress of Special Rhyme and 
Poster Contest 


The special RHYME AND POSTER CON- 
TEST inaugurated by the Virginia Tuberculosis 
Association in connection with the State-wide 
Influenza-Prevention Campaign has created great 
interest and enthusiasm. The mails are crowded 
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did 1 


kere 
in th 
a ; On 
with letters of inquiry from every section of “ 
Virginia, and entries in the contests are being ‘flan 
made every day. Fr 
The art departments of several of the public ie 
school systems and of a number of private “choy 
schools and colleges have taken hold of the dl 
poster contest, using the idea as a drawing motif aa 
in classes. pupils 
Recently the Supervisor of Drawing in the ita 
Richmond Public Schools and the Head of the 
Drawing Department in the Farmville State anes 
Normal School, called at the offices of the State ee 
Tuberculosis Association to inquire more specif- Phe 3 
cally about the contest. Both expressed them- Handk 
selves enthusiastically about the contest, not only a ¢ 
as a means of securing wide publicity for the ies 
two health rules emphasized, but as furnishing the fe 
an interesting motive for work in drawing. ae 
As this month’s number of THE JouRNaL * vied 
goes to press, the last word about the RHYME Mr j 
AND POSTER CONTEST is most encourag- a 
ing—more and more entries each day. ‘ig 5 
Remember the final date, December 1, 1919. iis ‘tthe 
Barnhart’s Handkerchief Plan §.. he 


A most ingenious and practical method form me re; 


preventing the spread of the spray borne diseases 
among children in school has been devised and 
put in operation by Mr. Walter W. Barnhart, 



















Alreac 
quiremet 
ent of 
+} 


principal of the Clarksville High School. pe 3 
During the influenza epidemic of last year, Mrgge"es kn 
of every 


Barnhart was deeply impressed by the number 
of persons, both children and adults, whose 
coughs and sneezes were uncovered in the pres 
ence of other people, and who were entirely 


The 


unaware of the influenza and other diseastM Soynq 
they might be spreading. He purchased a grosiiiesireq. 
of good sized men’s handkerchiefs—the kin@ifor this g 


that used to retail for five cents before the war 
and took them to school on the reopening day 
He assembled his pupils, and carefully explained 


thool bui 


Mg Ce nce, 
ar, 


to them that the germs of many of the common For ox, 
est diseases are spread from one person tO 24MM a facto; 
other in the spray from the mouth and n0S4Me since tp 
He then announced that he was prepared to SUP constan 


ply handkerchiefs to all teachers and pupils wi 


istantly 
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jid not have them, and called for a show of hand- 
kerchiefs. Of the one hundred and fifty pupils 
in the school that day, twenty-six were without. 
On the following day, all but two pupils were 
able to show handkerchiefs when the roll was 
called; these were promptly supplied. 

From that time to the present, it is a part of 
the daily routine in Mr. Barnhart’s school to 
“show your handkerchief” at general assembly 
each morning. No exceptions are allowed, and 
no excuses are accepted. The rule applies to 
pupils, and to teachers and visitors as well, and 
seldom is a cough or sneeze in that school un- 
covered by a handkerchief. 

Each person who has to be supplied with a 
handkerchief is requested to pay seven cents, or 
if he is short of change, to bring it the next day. 
Handkerchiefs now cost six and a fraction cents 
and, from the margin of profit, is realized an 
amount sufficient to make up the loss caused by 
the few who fail to bring their seven cents. 
During the past year, two hundred and forty- 
two handkerchiefs were distributed at the school. 

Mr. Barnhart’s plan is simple, like most of the 
things that are really worth while, and yet it has 
ten of far-reaching importance in_ instilling 
into the children of that school, and the grown- 
ys too, one of the fundamental principles for 
the protection of the public health and a whole- 
some regard for the welfare of others. 

Already the “Show Your Handkerchief” re- 
quirement has been adopted by the Superintend- 
nt of Schools of Mecklenburg County, and 
there is every reason to hope that once it be- 
comes known, it will become a part of the routine 
oi every school in the State of Virginia. 


The Relationship of Fresh Air 
to Health 


Sound minds in sound bodies are greatly to be 
sired. How to provide the best opportunity 
or this development is a problem, when many 
‘hool buildings are far from ideal and prevail- 
ig conceptions of health requisites are below 
For example, pure air is not taken seriously 
‘a factor in health production. But it should 
«since the blood as it courses through the body 
constantly receiving refuse from the cells, 
mstantly giving of its best to their up-biulding. 
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The right food and drink make good blood, fresh 
air purifies the blood on its return to the lungs 
after its circulation. Therefore the part the right 
food and drink and pure air play in the main- 
tenance of a healthy body cannot be over-esti- 
mated. 

The matter of food and drink is not easy to 
control by teachers. But it is possible for teach- 
ers to see that pure air is the air which their 
pupils breathe at least during the hours of the 
school day. Windows up for at least ten min- 
utes during recess, windows up, and physical ex- 
ercise at least once during the morning and once 
during the afternoon sessions are the first requi- 
sites. 

The recess period should be spent out of doors. 
It is significant that in one school, known to the 
writer, where this rule was followed, there was 
only one case of influenza in 1918, and that, too, 
while the epidemic held the rest of the community 
in its grasp. 

The window board should be always with us. 
Its use will do much toward keeping the air pure. 
The value of deep breathing in the open should 
be emphasized. Porches which shall serve as 
school rooms may be added to school buildings. 
Where there are many grades and only one such 
porch can be obtained, each grade might well 
use the porch for one period daily. Porch school 
rooms make for naturalness, as well as health, 
and for an intimate acquaintance with the out- 
of-doors. The use of tents as school rooms, at 
least during the open season, may be arranged 
for with trustees. Any of these health pro- 
ducing methods may be put into operation if the 
teachers are convinced that they will promote 
health, that the result will be worth the effort. 
“No law is written upon the statute books until 
it is first graven upon the hearts of the people.” 
No improvement materializes until the leaders 
determine that the rank and file shall see the 
need and the way to meet it. 


A Problem in Discipline 


One of the greatest problems of discipline a 
teacher is called upon to sulve is that of man- 
aging the too frequent requests of some children 
to be excused. 

Many teachers arbitrarily refuse the request 
on the ground that recesses come frequently 
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to attend to such 
On the other hand, 


child 


school time. 


enough to enable the 
wants out of 
complaints from parents indicate that the health 
of the child is gravely menaced by the teacher’s 
refusal to grant the child’s request. While it is 
to the child’s future 


self control, it is 


undoubtedly of great value 
welfare to inculcate 
a great injustice to the sickly child to refuse per- 


habits of 
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mission when frequent micturition is one of the 
symptoms of kidney disease which he may be 
suffering from. 

As this matter has repeatedly come to our at- 
tention, and we have no definite solution to offer. 
we invite any teacher who has successfully han- 
dled this problem to write and tell THE Journat 


how she does it. 


Common Mistakes in Teaching Writing 
W. C. Locker 


which must be brief, the writer 
mistakes that are most 
common in An of 
the situation discloses that the errors which are 


found to be most common in writing instruction 


In this article, 
directs attention to the 
writing. 


teaching analysis 
> 7 


are faults of omission rather than commission. 
This discussion assumes a definite plan of 
writing instruction, that found in the 
Locker books, adopted for the State, and does 
deal with the varied and num- 


such as 


not attempt to 


erous mistakes that individual teachers will 
make who do not adhere to a well defined plan 
of procedure. The mistakes of omission then 
may be classified under four general heads: 
Discipline, Instruction, Criticism, and Motiva- 
tion. 

DiscrpLINe.—Discipline must be demon- 


The teacher who starts 


directing attention to Rule 


strated, not assumed. 
the writing lesson by 
(Preparation) and assumes 


every pupil in the room, simply because attention 


its observance by 
has been directed to this requirement, makes a 
fatal mistake. The teacher should realize that 
successful writing instruction is developed step 
by step. The rules their successive order 
should be demonstrated by every pupil in the 


in 


class. 

INsTRUCTION.—The instruction should be sim- 
ple, definite, appealing. The common mistake 
here is that the teacher fails to follow the in- 
structions afforded in the books. Pupils can- 
not be expected to demonstrate discipline and 
intelligent practice if the instruction be general, 
indefinite, and varied from day to day in prin- 
ciple. 

CriticisM.—Instead of asking the pupils of 
the class, “How does your practice compare with 
the copy in the book,” direct attention to the 
common mistakes, and by explanation and black- 


board illustration show how the mistakes are to 


be overcome. The trouble here will be found 
in nine cases out of ten, to lie in improper move- 
beginning and _ finishing 
strokes. in turn 
poor position and lack of visualization. 

MotivaTion.—The all 
that teachers make of regarding the formal writ- 


ment and_ incorrect 


These errors will be due t 


too common mistake 


ing period as .the begining and conclusion of 


writing instruction, leads to discouragement of 


teacher and pupils alike. The writing practic 
should be developed with a motive that will carry 
over into spelling, language, and all school writ- 
ing. 

The above problems are discussed at greater 
length in Teacher’s Guide, Locker Writing, with 
positive suggestions for a definite procedure 2 
every step. 

Note.—It is planned, in the next issue of TH! 
JouRNAL, to follow this discussion with an arti- 
cle that will deal with the common mistakes 0 
writing practice. This discussion will offer sug- 
gestions and illustrations that will deal with the 
application of right principles to specific prac 
tice. 





Big Salary for You 


The Government or business concerns will start YOU © 
$1,100.00 to $1,500.00 a year as bookkeeper or stenogta- 
pher—this we guarantee—or $2,400.00 to $5,000.00 
accountant when we train you. Thousands of positions 
to be filled. By a new method, indorsed by business 
men, we train you by mail or at our office within ha 
usual time. Three hundred thousand Draughon-train 
have made good. Clip and send this notice for pat 
ticulars. Address DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE, N21! 
Nashville, Tenn. 





Thousands Census Jobs Open to Teacher 


The 1920 census opens up 5,000 clerical positions whi 

must be filled at once. Teachers are specially fittt 
not only to stand well on the examinations, but to ™ 
ceive quick advancement after appointment. Those i 
terested can get a free list of positions obtainable 4 

free sample questions by dropping a postal at once ! 
Franklin Institute, Dept. N250, Rochester, N. Y. I” 


mediate action is necessary as the examinations W 
be held everywhere January 7. 
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Music in Rural Schools 


Florence C. Baird, Music Director, Radford State Normal 
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Suggestions for Christmas Programs 


lf you plan to have a program in your school 
before closing for the Christmas holiday, you 

n choose nothing so attractive as a Carol Ser- 
ice, using the old, quaint yet beautiful carols 
vhich you will find in collections at a low price. 

\ suggestive program is here given, with 
names of publishers, ete., of the carols men- 
tioned. 

All the may be found 
“Christmas Carols,” published by C. C. Birchard, 
Boston, but carols from any other collection, or 
hymn book will, of course, answer the purpose. 
itis less complicated to use one book. 


of carols named in 


PROGRAM 


Processional, children singing as they march 
in—Ring On Christmas Bells. 
2 Deck the Hall ) 
Host and His Guests. { School 
3 It Came Upon the Midnight Clear—School 
and Audience 
4 While 
child 


Shepherds Watched—Read by a 
5 [I Saw Three Ships—School 
) Reading of Christmas Story from the Bible 


Hark! the Herald Angels Sing—School and 
Audience 


8 O, Little Town of Bethlehem—Recited by 
child 

g Angels from the Realms of Glory—Sung 
as children form a line and march up the 
aisles, returning to front of room, when 
audience is asked to join in singing the 
two closing numbers. 


10 6 Silent Night 
11 Joy to the World 


If there is no room from which the children 
march in, let them assemble in the rear f the 
room and sing as they go to their places in the 
front of the room. If possible have the chairs 
occupied by the children to face the audience; 
but if this cannot be done have them to stand 
and face the audience while singing all of their 
group songs. 

If it is a Christmas Tree exercise which you 
are giving, teach some carols to be sung around 
the tree. This is fitting and beautiful. 


Should you plan a Community Sing include sev- 
eral carols on the list of songs which you intend 
to use, and ask the children to sing several songs 
in a group from the school. 


If you teach in a small town or village try to 
interest the school children in learning carols to 
sing on Christmas Eve, going from door to door 
If the teacher expects to be out of 


at dusk. 
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town, this will be an opportunity to enlist the aid 
of a local music-teacher or some one interested 
in music and children to go from house to house 
with the children singing. This very beautiful 
old-time custom is being revived. 

Lovely songs, as well as tender associations, 
cluster about the Christmas season, and children 
should be taught the beautiful carols so well 
suited to their sweet young voices. 

If solos are desired on your program for 
grown voices—two which are beautiful and in 
the chorus to which all can join are: “Birthday 
of a King,” Neidlinger ; “O Holy Night,” Adam. 
30th can be secured from G. Schirmer, 3 East 
43d Street, New York. 

c. Se 
Boston, 


Christmas Carols, ancient and modern. 


Birchard, publisher. Price, 15 cents. 


Mass. 


Christmas Carols. Laura Bryant. Price 15 
cents. American Book Co., New York. 

Christmas Carols. Oliver Ditson, publisher. 
Price, 15 cents. Boston, Mass. 

All of these are low-priced collections and all 
good. 

101 Best Songs has five or six Christmas songs 
included in its numbers, and if you have that 
book and no other a nice program can be ar- 
ranged. It is not necessary to go to the expense 
of purchasing more than one copy of the volume 
used. Ask the larger boys and girls to make 
copies of the words from the board, and if this 
is done for the entire group, these same copies 
can be used for the audience on the final night. 

March Bros., 208-210-212 Wright Avenue, 
Lebanon, Ohio, is the name of a house from 
which can be secured stars, bells, and trimmings 
of all kinds for Christmas decorating. 


High School Administration 


C. K. Holsinger 


III. 


In the past it has usually been the custom to 
measure pupil performance solely by estimating 
the worth or value of the daily recitations and 
by tests and examinations. 

Due to personal bias, the personal equation, 
the physical condition of the teacher, or her 
mental feelings at the time, this sort of measure- 
ment has resulted in very inaccurate pupil marks 
and large variation from time to time both in 
the individual teacher and between groups of 
teachers. 

The use of scientifically constructed tests and 
the interpretation of results by comparison with 
established standards is comparatively recent. 
Yet many accurate tests in most of the elemen- 
tary subjects and a number of high school sub- 
jects are on the market. Their use is growing 
very rapidly. By using them the teacher is able 
to place the pupil accurately with respect to what 
They enable the teacher 
In a 


the child should do. 
in a limited sense to measure her work. 
limited sense because the children may prove 
below standard because of inefficient teaching 
by a former teacher, especially if the tests are 
If the tests are given in Octo- 


given in October. 


Standard Tests and Measurements 


ber and again in May they offer a much better 
measure of the teaching efficiency. 


Tests are used to ascertain whether a group 
is up to the standard expected for its grade in 
a given subject. 

The standards belonging to tests may become 
incentives both to the pupils and the teacher. 
Children are interested in knowing whether they 
do as well and know as much as the typical child. 
If they fall below the standards they, as well as 
their teacher, feel it and will work to get up to 
the standard. 


The teacher may learn where the difficulties 
of her class in a particular subject lie by the 
giving of diagnostic tests and by the careful 
study of results. 


As mentioned above a chief value of standard 
tests is to measure progress. 


Probably the time is not so far distant when 
promotion from grade to grade will be based 
upon standard performance as shown by achieve- 
ment in standardized tests. 


The rural teachers, isolated from other schools 
and without the benefit of supervisors, find 
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standard tests especially valuable because they 
can use them for classification, for comparison, 
and for measuring progress. Thus, to an extent, 
they will have some of the advantages of the 
teachers enjoying the help of supervisors. 


Standard tests act as guides to the teacher’s 
efforts. Frequently a teacher continues drill 
beyond the needed point and as frequently she 
ceases drilling before she should because she 
has no means of knowing when desirable effi- 
ciency is reached. Ofttimes she does not drill at 
all upon some very necessary item because she 
does not know that a need is present. Ome pur- 
pose of standard tests is to establish standards, 
which show the desired end, and to discover 
needs. 

The above paragraph shows also how tests 
secure economy in drill. 

ducational tests focus attention upon results 
rather than method. This is a strong point in 
their favor for those who are beginning to feel 
that maybe we have been emphasizing method 
too much of late years. 

Statements of results in standard tests mean 
more to pupils and parents than do the conven- 
tional pupils’ marks because both can easily 
understand when they are told that a child is 
below, with or surpasses the children in the 
country at large. A mark of “C” or 80% tells 
nothing about rank. If 21 is the standard for 
correct principle in a reasoning test in arithmetic 
and a child makes 19 anyone can see that the 
child is below the children of the country at 
large. 

The results of tests may be used in a campaign 
for more funds for schools. If a system proves 
to be behind may it not be because the teachers 
are paid such poor salaries that good ones can- 
not be secured ? 

They are a means of taking stock. They are 
to the teacher what the inventory is to the mer- 
chant. 

irregularities in the grade and in the school 
are sharply pointed out by the use of tests. 

These reasons for and uses of standard tests 
and measurements are sufficient to point out 
their necessity in the administration of a high 
school. Aside from these a further reason is 
that the principal can find out more about his 
school through their use in a few days than he can 
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hope to find out through conscientious use of his 
daily two periods of supervision for an entire 
session. They are time savers for the principal 
and they enable him to make recommendations 
of value to his teachers. 

Unless results are carefully tabulated and 
diagnosed and remedies and recommendations 
derived from the giving of tests both time and 
money is wasted. Too often standard tests have 
been given because “Everybody’s doing it” and 
the posting of results saying that each grade has 
such and such a position with regard to other 
grades and the standard has been deemed suffi- 
cient. This is well enough in so far as it goes, 
but prescription should follow diagnosis. What 
would we think of a doctor who would diagnose 
a case as malaria and feel satisfied to go no 
further with his treatment? 


In selecting tests one should accept the advice 
of an expert, select widely used tests, and choose 
tests consistent with the time and effort available 
for their use. 


In giving standard tests one should follow the 
printed directions accompanying the tests very, 
very carefully. Otherwise, irregularities may 
make the results worthless. 

When marking tests it is just as impgrtant to 
follow directions. 

Blanks and directions are always furnished 
or sold with tests which are used in calculating 
class scores and as aids in diagnosis. 

Scores are interpreted by comparison with 
standards, by making graphs, by experience and 
by suggestions of writers upon the subjects in- 
volved and through consulting the authors of the 
tests or their commentators. 


Tests should be given in October and May 
and in some instances practice tests may be se- 
cured for work in between. 


For one unacquainted with the various stand- 
ard tests and their use and interpretation the 
best single book on the subject is “Measuring 
the Results of Teaching,” by Monroe, published 
by Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, $1.60. 
This book contains descriptions and directions 
for the use of the best known tests with prices 
and addresses for their purchase. Any teacher 
interested in this subject will do well to get a 


copy. 
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Physical Training for School Children 


By Geo. O. Draper 
Y. M.C. A. State Secretary for Physical Education 


A series of exercises and games will be pub- 
lished monthly in this JouRNAL. These will be 
simple enough for the average school teacher to 


use, without difficulty, and as 





no expense for equipment is 
necessary in order to put this 
system into operation, it 1s 
immediately available. These 
exercises should be given to 
; the pupils daily. The month- 
v ly programs will be arranged 


progressively. 


TYPES OF EXERCISES 


Each series of exercises 


will be divided into four 


types: 


Corrective exer- 


' Type .- 


cises, directed towards the 





correction of faulty posture 
common among school chil- 
dren. 
Type B. Coordination ex- 
ercises for the purpose of 
subjecting the muscles to 
efficient nerve control, thus 
promoting skill in action. 
Type C. Stimulative exer- 
cises, for the purpose of 
stimulating the vital organs 
by muscular activity, pro- 
moting growth, strength 
and_ vitality. 
activ- 


Type D.  Recreative 


ities, to relax the mental 
strain by means of play. 
Mental alertness, self con- 
trol, self confidence, fair 
play, group loyalty and 
leadership are the by-pro- 
conducted 


ducts of well 


play programs. 


Adaptation of different 
grades. These programs are 
prepared for advanced grades 














(7th grade and up) with modification notes after 


each exercise when such are needed to adapt said 
exercises to the intermediate grade (4th to 7th 
grades) and primarily (below 4th grade). 


Preparation for Exercises 
(Series No. 1) 


Command 1. PREPARE FOR EXERCISE. 
Clear Desk. 

Open Windows. 

POSITION. 


Teacher should note carefully the sitting 


Command 2. 


position of each child, and correct errors 
in posture. 

Command 3. BOYS STAND. (Move _ for- 
ward). 

Command 4. GIRLS STAND. (Behind boys). 


Command 5. TAKE DISTANCE. 


One. Raise arms to front horizontal (fin- 
gers should clear the back of the one in 
front). 

Two. Swing arms to side horizontal. 


Three. Attention. (For 


tention see Figure I ). 


position of at- 


\. CORRECTIVE EXERCISE. 

I. Raise on toes and raise arms sideward 
to vertical, looking up at hands and 
stretching. 

One. (Note Figure 2). 

Two. 


Position. (Return to position illus- 


trated by Figure 1). Continue this 
exercise twelve times, counting I, 2: 
L, 2, Cte. 
[I. Raise on toes and raise arms forward to 
vertical, looking up at hands. One 
(Note figures). 
Return to position. Two. 
Repeat 12 times, counting as before. 
Note: For primary grades eliminate the 


heel raising in both I. and II. 


B. COORDINATION EXERCISE. 

I. From position with hands on hips raise 
arms to side horizontal with palms up. 
and touch left toe lightly to the left 
(without shifting weight from right 
foot). One. (Note Figure 4). 
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Return to position, hands on hips; Two. 
Repeat 12 times in rythm. 
Note: In primary grades eliminate the arm 
movement. 
II. Same as No. 1, with a right toe touch. 
rythm. (Note 


Repeat 12 times in 


Figure 5). 
C. STIMULATIVE EXERCISES. 
I. Jump feet apart and raise .arms_ side- 
ward to vertical, One. (Note Figure 
5). Return to position. Two. 
Repeat 12 times rapidly, counting I, 2; I, 2, 
etc. 
II. Jump feet apart and raise arms forward 
to vertical, One. (Note Figure 6). 
Return to position, Two. 
Repeat 12 times rapidly, counting 1, 2; 
etc. 
Note: For primary grades eliminate the 
arm motion in both I. and II. Have 
place hands on hip while 


hy Zs 


children 
jumping. 
\fter completing this series have children take 
several deep breaths before taking their seats. 
In order to vary program, it might be well to 
march the children into the school yard on alter- 
nate day, and allow them to run moderately 
‘round the school building or yard for about 30 


seconds. 


D. RECREATIVE EXERCISES. 
I. School Room Game. 


Number Relay 


Children seated, have as many teams as there 
Have an equal number 
of children in each aisle. Give a piece of chalk 
to a pupil in each front seat. At the signal “Go” 
the chalk is passed back to the last one in the 
aisle, whom upon receiving it runs forward and 
Writes a number on the blackboard in the front 
of the room in that section of the board desig- 
nated for its team. (For primary grades re- 
quire fewer digits). There should be as many 


are aisles in the rom. 


digits in the number placed upon the board by 
the individual as there are players on his or her 
No player is allowed to repeat the num- 
ber written by any other player on that team, 
neither is he allowed to repeat digits in his or 


team. 


her number. When the first players on the 
teams have properly written the numbers on the 
board, they return to their seats, handing the 
chalk to the one at the front of their asile as 
they go by. The chalk is immediately passed 
to the rear until it reaches the one in the next 
to the last seat, that individual runs to the board 
and repeats the performance of the preceding 
player, writing a new number. The race ends 
when the individual in the front seat having 
placed his or her number on the board returns 
to the seat and sits down. The team wins that 
first succeeds in doing this. 


Note: 
variation of this race 
Have the chalk passed back as before. 
The one in the back seat adds up the 
first column of figures. The one in the 
next to the last, the second, etc. The 
aisle first succeding in adding up their 
column of- figures wins. 


For more advanced pupils a 


can be used. 


School Yard Games 


A Method of Introducing Play. 
gram can be used successfully for the purpose 
of introducing play to a group. Arrange the 
group in a circle or in circles if the group num- 
bers 40 or more. 


This pro- 


~ A leader familiar with the program should 
take his place in the center of the circle equipped 
with the articles to be passed, balls, erasers or 
bean bags (an old basket ball covered and 
stuffed tight with rags or waste makes a good 
object for passing). 

Step One. The leader starts the play by hav- 
ing the group pass the objects about the circle 
as rapidly as possible. At a signal by the leader 
the objects are stopped and immediately passed 
in the opopsite direction; the more objects passed 
the livelier the game. 

Step Two. By using articles of varying sizes 
and weight, such as a large stuffed ball alter- 
nating with a small tight ball as a baseball, added 
fun can be obtained. 

Step Three. By having the one who misses 
or makes a bad pass drop out and seeing who 
remains in the circle the longest, the spirit of 
competition is added. 
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Have those in the circle counted 
(Caution them to remember their 
numbers). Two good leaders should be selected 
and take the positions of the first two individuals 
who count. All of the No. 1’s hold up their 
hands to make sure that the right count has 
been made and to allow the captains to recog- 


Step Four. 
oft in twos. 


nize their team. (Sashes can be given to one 
of the teams to distinguish it, 


after the first game the sashes should be worn 


if desired, and 


by the team winning the preceding game). Give 
one object to be passed to each of the captains. 
Instruct them to pass it to the left to the next 
first. 


Caution players against interfering with the ob- 


player on their team. Pass slowly at 


ject or players of opposing teams. Players must 
hold their original position in the circle and can 
only leave that position to recover the object if 


muffed. When they get so that the objects are 


passed freely in one direction, have them pass in 
the reverse direction. 


Circle Passing Race 


Equipment Needed. Two balls, bean bags, 
black board erasers, or objects easily handled. 
Players are arranged in a .circle. Have the 
players counted off in twos. An _ object is 
handed to the two captains standing side by side 
in the circle. One will be a No. 1 and the other 
a No. 2. At the signal to start, No. I passes the 
ball to the left to the next No. 1 and No. 2 to 
the next No. 2. The ball continues around the 
The team succeeding in getting the ball 
around the circle first wins. This game can be 
The ball can be passed 


circle. 


modified in many ways. 
around the circle two or more laps to the race. 
It can be passed in one direction the first lap 
and then reversed in the second. 


The Science Sequence in the High School 


Olive Flora Bryson 
State Normal School for Women, East Radford, Va. 


It can no longer be said that science is dis- 
criminated against by those responsible for the 
course of study in our schools. Although school 
boards and superintendents have not yet realized 
the necessity for an adequate teaching force, 
they are clamoring for science teachers, and the 
day is now at hand when, not only are good 
teachers demanded, but even the laboratory as- 
sistants will cease to be drawn from the number 
of students whose only requisite is a financial 
need for the position. We are beginning to 
realize that science is not a fad, but a tremendous 
force that is gaining in momentum rather alarm- 
ingly for the old order of things. For the pres- 
ent, it is not so well taught as the classics, be- 
cause it is so new and there is so much of it. 
The classics have been taught by experienced 
teachers for 1,000 years, improving the methods 
all along. Some one suggests that, “one even 
knows how long the lessons ought to be.” We 
do not know in science. We have been teaching 
it less than 100 years. Notwithstanding these 
facts, the people do not want the classics, and 
they do want science. The field is growing. We 
New 


are learning more about it every day. 


social and economic problems bring new scien- 
tific problems to the schools. This is our back- 
ground. 

We must approach the task scientifically. We 
cannot do everything at once, we must concen- 
trate upon something like a uniform sequence. 
For the present, we have no dependable sequence, 
The crying need now is, not 
better science teaching, but better administra- 
tion. We agree with Dr. Judd that if the science 
teachers themselves do not know definitely what 
they want, it cannot be expected that the admin- 
istration should know, but we have made an 
important beginning and must insist upon having 
it recognized. 

Science teachers all over the country have 
agreed that general science should come in the 
first year of high school and biology or agri- 
culture in the second. The courses are planned 
for, and should be held within the range of 
pupils of this age. General science is destined 
to go down to the grades. There will be several 
All are agreed upon the place for 
these two subjects but here we stop. Most of 
the high schools require only two years of 


we must have tt. 


years of it. 
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science, the pupils may elect any two of the four 
in the course—imagine allowing a pupil to elect 
Ovid as his first year Latin. The result is chaos, 
not only for a strong science course, but—what 
is more important—for the student’s attitude 
toward subjects that are to grow in importance 
for him every year throughout his life. 

If only two sciences are required, they should 
be general science and biology or agriculture. 


After these they should be allowed to elect more 
agriculture, domestic science, physics or chem- 
istry. This is the only way to lay the founda- 
tion toward building up a strong science course 
in the schools, and when this is done, there will 
be no trouble about finding pupils for the elec- 
tive classes. If the people want science—and 
they want it more than anything else—let us 
give them something definite. 


Co-operative Education Association 





The Leagues Raised Nearly a Million Dollars for War Work 


lo the Teachers of Virginia: 
° 

The Co-operative Education Association of 
\irginia begs leave to submit to our schools and 
citizens a resume of its activities for the past 
year. Our slogan for the year is “Progress,” 
and we feel that we are on the eve of a great 
onward march in education. With nearly a mil- 
lion raised for war work and fifty thousand for 
school and civic improvement we get in a con- 
crete way some of the material achievements. 
\t the public meetings over 200,000 citizens 
were brought together to discuss better schools, 
better health, better farms, and better living con- 
ditions. 

Chat the leagues stood the “acid war test” is 
evidenced by the fine showing made in our war 
report. Our after-war is equally as significant 
as a great responsibility is resting upon us during 
these days of peace and reconstruction. This is 
no time for shirkers and putters. We want the 
united support of all of our teachers and patrons 
in this great work. Our motto is “Every Public 
School in Virginia a community center where 
the citizens may unite for the betterment of their 
educational, social, moral, physical, civic and 
econome interests.” With the 976 leagues and 
30,100 citizens having a single aim—the uplift 
of schools and society—we are looking for great 
things in the future. 


Yours in the service, 


GEORGE W. Guy. 


SUMMARY OF LEAGUES WORK FOR YEAR 
ENDING NQVEMBER J, togro. 
Number of counties having Leagues........... 99 
Number of cities having Leagues.............. 7 
Number of active Leagues ........... 976 
EER oo Behe alk an Semana een ok 30,100 
Leagues organized during the year...... e 44 
Number of Leagues making report.......... 379 
Better School SCUVHIES <2. 6c ccc cssscees 167 
Better Health activifies ..........5...00800005 130 
ge ee 46 
ee ee re 48 
Civic and Moral Improvement ............... 70 
Social and Recreational ............... 48 
Leagues that paid regular annual dues.......... 282 
Amount raised by Leagues for local work. .$55,741.01 
Puen Ge EOE oon nico cawesecsaciess cues $416.00 


SPECIAL WAR WORK 


Number of Leagues reporting on Special War 


MR Spacer sae Reena eer eee eta 193 
Number of Leagues engaged in food conserva- 

ee 193 
Amount raised for Red Cross.............. $12,263.27 
Amount raised for Y. M. C. A., Armenian Re- 

PN Os cooing i oe ke 4 ke ee oes $8,830.74 
Amount War Savings Stamps and _ Liberty 


OE rr er eer ere $867,159.05 
Number of individuals entering Army and Navy 549 
Number of individuals entering Munition Fac- 

tories 
Number entering Y. M. C. A. Work, or other 

as wa Sic hw ERR he kiesh asses 140 
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Christmas Red Cross Seal Campaign Launched 


Mary Sommerville Gammon 
Field Director, Virginia Tuberculosis Association 


The Virginia Tuberculosis Association is plan- 
ning a very intensive Red Cross Seal Campaign 
this year, with Col. C. R. Keiley as State Cam- 
paign Director. Col. Keiley is marshaling his 
forces for the campaign, which is to be launched 
The 


the State Association are now at 


December Ist in every county in Virginia. 
field staff of 
work throughout the State building up a selling 
organization to cover each county, apportioning 
to agents definite territory to cover in the cam- 
paign. The minimum quota set for each com- 
munity is six seals per capita, and it is antici- 
pated that the State quota will be more than ex- 
ceeded. 

A new feature of the Christmas Red Cross 
Seal Campaign this year is the Health Bond, 
which is to be used as a substitute for seals in 
cases where persons do not care to accept seals, 
at one cent each, for the amount of their sub- 
scription. The Health Bonds come in denomina- 
tions of five, ten, twenty-five, fifty, and one 
hundred dollars, and bear twelve monthly cou- 
pons indicating the many uses to which the funds 
are put, such as open air schools, preventoria 
and children’s camps, vocational training for 
cured and arrested cases, research work for tu- 
berculosis surveys, tuberculosis clinics, tubercu- 


losis visiting nurses, etc. 


These Health Bonds bear the signature of the 
president, three vice-presidents, and the manag- 
ing director of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, and the signatures of Governor West- 
moreland Davis, of Virginia, Dr. Ennion G. 
Williams, the Virginia State Commissioner of 
Health, Hon. Harris Hart, State Commissioner 
of Education, Hon. W. W. Baker, President of 
Virginia Tuberculosis Association, and 


the 
Keiley, Federal Field Secretary of 


Col. 1. 2. 
the Council of National Defence. 

The slogan engraved on the 1919 seal, FOR 
THE HEALTH OF THIS COMMUNITY, 
carries a direct appeal that strikes home to every 
locality, and it is*anticipated that the 1919 cam- 
paign will be the largest in the history of the 
Association. The minimum quota of six seals 
per capita, the goal set by the Virginia Tuber- 
culosis Association for the 1919 campaign and 
that of the following year, will mean an aggre- 
esate sum which will enable the Association to 
carry out its programme of more intensive edu- 
cational work and offer to every community in 
Virginia, within the two years following, free 
chest examinations by expert clinicians. 

School and community leagues, teachers, and 
all community leaders, are urged to lend their 
co-operation in putting over this campaign. 


The Question Box 
The Principles of Teaching Practicalized 
Advisory Editor, Jos. E. Avent 


Professor of Education, State Normal School, East Radford, Va. 


1. What must one do with a boy (very bright ana 
ahead of his section in work) who will not give atten- 
tion, who is contemptuous of the work class is taking, 
but who is too bad to be put in the bright section?— 


R. A. 


A. Well, there is so much embraced in your question 
that I am not sure that an answer to one part will 
harmonize with all the other parts. But let’s see. He 
is bright and ahead of his section. If so, he must be 
losing time in that particular section. Maybe he is 
conscious of this pososible loss of time and, hence 


his inattention to, and contempt for, the work offered 





him. How would it do for you to consider the ad- 
visability of finding in what he is interested and try 
to give him something extra to read that interests 
him, yet worth while, as a reward to be achieved the 
moment that he has finished his assigned lessons. 
This would furnish him a motive for his class and 
study work, and possibly eliminate some of his in- 
attention. You know interest and attention go hand 
in hand. Or suppose you consider the advisability of 
trying him in the “bright” section. If he is qualified 
for that work, he ought to be there; it probably is 
not right to punish badness by holding one back in the 
matter of a promotion. 
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Educational Notes and Announcements 





Farmville Normal School 





[he second number of the Entertainment Course 
; given on the evening of October 21st when the 
haikowsky Quartette rendered a most enjoyable 
eram. All four of the performers were real artists 
| their playing was delightful. Specially worthy of 
was the work of the first violin and of the pianist, 
is one of the professors of the Boston Conserva- 

ry of Music. 
he students will publish their Annual The Vir- 
m again this year; on account of the many war 
paigns and the great need for funds last session, 
annual was published—the students giving the 
int which would have been thus spent, to some 
y. The Editor-in-Chief, Editor-in- 
fr, and Literary Editor were appointed at a recent 
ting, as follows: Miss Carolyn Burgess, of Reva, 
Second Professional Class; Miss Edith D. Estep, 
Berryville, Va., Second Professional Class; Miss 
Susie R. Watson, of Cullen, Va., Second Professional 


Assistant 


Misses Burgess and Watson are members of 

Pi Kappa Omega Society. 
Delegates have been elected for the Student Volun- 
Convention to be held in Des Moines the last 
k in December, as follows: student representatives 
Misses Mary Finch, of Chase City; Lily Thornhill, of 
Elizabeth of Farmville; Grace 
Stover, of Rapidan; Ethel Gildersleeve, of Newport 
Miss Finch is president of the Student Gov- 


hburg; Moring, 


ment Association; Miss Gildersleeve is president 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, a mem- 
Pi Kappa Omega, and takes her B. S. Degree 
vear. President Jarman was chosen as the Fac- 
representative at this meeting. 
On October 28th, Miss Amy Smith, executive sec- 
ry of the South Atlantic Field of the Y. W. C. A., 
ldressed the students in the auditorium at the regular 
service; after which an informal reception was 
tendered her in the school parlors. 
Better Speech Week was observed all through the 
iol; the English classes of the Third and Fourth 
fessional Years took charge of the program and 
most creditable work. There were one or more 
peakers at chapel each morning. Spicy little notes 
red on the blackboards of all classrooms each 
ind on Friday evening there was a first class 
elebration in the Auditorium, with stunts from every 
lass in the institution. 
The Prince Edward Farm and School Fair was held 
1 Farmville on October 31st. The Normal School 


raining School were in the parade and the Nor- 
floats carried off all the prizes; the Second Pro- 
ional Class took first prize; the Third Professionals 
k second prize, and the Fourth Year High School 
The Training School pupils also 
| off many of the prizes in the school exhibits. 


x third prize. 


Armistice Day was observed on the evening of No- 
vember 11th. The exercises were in charge of the 
Y. W. C. A. and excellent talks were made by mem- 
bers of the Faculty, as follows: “Armistice Day in 
Camp,” Mr. M. Boyd Coyner; “Experiences in France,” 
Miss Leola Wheeler; “A New Map,” Miss Bessie L. 
Ashton; “World Peace and Co-operation,” Miss Bessie 
C. Randolph; “The Challenge,” Miss Minnie V. Rice. 

On November 4th, President Jarman made an ad- 
dress before the Teachers’ Association of Roanoke 
County. From November 12th to 16th, he was in 
Richmond attending the Conference of the Methodist 
Church, and meeting with the Governor’s Committee 
on the Normal School Budget. 





Fredericksburg Normal School 





President and Mrs. Chandler and Miss Vaughan of 
the History Department, attended the Caroline 
county fair, where the latter acted as judge of com- 
positions in the school children’s contest. 

The local members of the Alumni Association, in 
have organized 
“Home 


the city and Spotsylvania 
quite an interesting chapter known as _ the 
Chapter.” The object of this chapter is to begin an 
endowment fund to assist some worthy girl in con- 
tinuing her education, to increase the social life of the 
girls, and to bring them together. Meetings are held 
once a month. The mother association would urge 
that other communities get busy and organize chap- 


county, 


ters where there is a justifiable number of girls. 

The literary societies have recently been organized 
for the work of the year, Miss Esther Young being 
president of the Woodrow Wilson, and Miss Helen 
Robertson of the Russell society. 

The work of the Y. W., under President Bryan, has 
shown lively activity. The record of membership is 
faculty 100 per cent, senior 98 per cent, 
junior 100 per cent, sophomore 90 per cent, fresh- 
man QI per cent, preparatory 96 per cent, sub prep. 94 
per cent. A very impressive candle service was con- 
ducted on the night that the new members were in- 
ducted into the organization. 

Miss Miriam Perrin, of the English Department, 
attended the World Fellowship League of the Y. W.., 
in Richmond, recently. 

Miss Ethel Smith, a former member of the faculty, 
visited the Hill recently. 

Misses Fannie Morgan, Avie Bell Chiles, Elizabeth 
Motley, Anne Moncure, and Miss Burke, of Richmond, 
are among former graduates who have recently visited 
the Hill. 

The Normal school chapter of the State Teachers’ 
Association met in President Chandler’s office on Octo- 
ber 27th, and elected the following officers: Miss Reed, 
president; Mr. Cook, vice-president, and Miss Straughn, 
secretary and treasurer. Ata later meeting, Miss Reed 
was elected delegate to the State Teachers’ Association 


as follows: 





1560 


for this year. The Chapter took up the matter of meet- 
ing with the Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania County 
chapters to discuss definite educational problems and 
further the educational interests of teachers in the 
environs of the Normal School. 

The faculty and students contributed eighty dollars 
to the fund for homeless children of Virginia. 

The Red Cross Drive was a great success practically 
every student joining, either through the school or her 
home chapter. The faculty rejoined unanimously 
through the school. 

The new marking system and rules have been handed 
to the faculty, thus bringing school practice in approval 
with the best methods, and clearing away all confusion 
on this score. 

The Y. W. C. A. has joined with like organizations 
all over the State in a World’s Week of Prayer. Mrs. 
Robinson of Fall Hill gave a most interesting talk on 
Africa, and Mrs. Geo. W. Butler, who spent 3., years 
in Brazil as a missionary, gave an interesting talk on 
the present world-wide outlook in missions. There are 
two student volunteers on the campus. 

Armistice day was observed with appropriate patri- 
otic exercises. President Chandler reviewed the war 
activities of the nation and of events which have passed 
during the year since the armistice was declared. He 
called attention that the nation is still technically at 
war with Germany. 

There will be no general season of Thanksgiving 
holtday this year, although the day will be appropri- 
There will probably be a lengthening 
of the Easter holiday instead. 


ately observed. 





Harrisonburg Normal School 





“Better Speech Week” was celebrated at the State 
Normal School November 2d to 8th, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Elizabeth P. Cleveland, of the Depart- 
ment of English, who had so successfully directed a 
years ago. The week’s 
“stunt” contest in which 


similar movement here three 
activities centered around the 
each class competed; the “Pronunciation Bee” in which 
representatives of all English classes took part; and 
The week culminated in a program 
on Friday night repeated the various class 
“stunts” and also included a short play entitled ‘“Tuck- 
aho and which the difference in 
Eastern Virginia and Valley of Virginia colloquialisms. 
Friday evening announcement was also made of the 
successful competitors in the various contests. The 
Degree Class through its president, Miss Dorothy 
Spooner, of Danville, Virginia, received the banner 
offered for the best “stunt.”” The Junior Class through 
its president, Miss Frances Sawyer, of Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, received the banner for the most effective group 
of posters. These posters had been put on display 


the poster contest. 
which 


Cohee,”’ illustrates 


from day to day through the buildings of the Normal 
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School and were collected and shown in Assembly 
Hal? Friday evening. Their striking character so in- 
terested Mr. I. Iseman, a Harrisonburg merchant, that 
he offered to display them in his show windows in the 
city. 

The class “stunts” were in the nature of playlets 
Monday morning at assembly period the Sophomores 
presented an act in which were shown the errors that 
grow out of our familiarity with negro dialect. 
Tuesday the Juniors gave a play called the “Melting 
Pot,” which portrayed mistakes in our speech result- 
ing from the influences of various foreign elements 
among our people. Wednesday morning the Seniors 
represented the “Shades of Writers,” in which Shakes- 
peare, Pope, Johnson, Stephenson, Hawthorne, and 
Irving were represented as being shamed by some of 
the errors into which we fall. Friday night the Post 
Graduate Class staged a war-like scene in which “King 
English” and his allies finally conquered the hosts of 
“Bad Usage.’ The successful playlet given by the 
Degree Class was an allegory based on the play “Ex- 
perience,” which had recently been seen in the city. 
In the place of “Youth,” “Normal Student” took the 
leading part and was shown in her struggle through 
life. This play ended with a scene showing the mar- 
riage of “Normal Student” and her ardent suitor 
whom she had earlter spurned, “Better English.” 

Another innovation of “Better Speech Week” was 
the distribution of tags which students and faculty 
wore during the week. On these tags were placed all 
errors of speech detected by others. 


Dr. John W. Wayland, of the Department of His- 
tory, is on leave of absence for the rest of the present 
quarter. Dr. Wayland had the misfortune to break 
his arm the first day of his vacation. His duties are 
being taken by Raymond C. Dingledine during his 
absence. 


Miss Ruth S. Hudson, of Luray, who was last year 
an instructor here in Expression and Physical Educa- 
tion, has recently returned to become an instructor in 
Dramatics and Expression. Miss Hudson will have 
charge of public exercises and all dramatic produc- 
tions in the school. It will also be possible for her 
to give lessons in expression to residents of the city. 

Visits to neighboring schools have been made }) 
Dr. W. J. Gifford, who recently spent several days 1 
Luray and Page County, and by President Duke, who 
made trips to Prince William County and to Frederick 
County, where he assisted in the organization of 4 
new rural junior high school. 

The alumnae of the school will be interested to know 
of the recent undertaking of the Senior Class to operat 
a Tea Room in the basement of Harrison Hall. Us4 
is made of the Y. W. C. A. kitchen and the proceed 
of the Tea Room are being turned into the treasury 0 
the Senior Class. The room is attractivell 
arranged. 

Interest has been manifested over the State by ‘i 
action of the Rockingham Teachers’ Association. whit 
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at the call of its president, S. S. Shoemaker, of 
ron, on November 1st. The Association passed 
lutions urging the State Association to appoint a 
mmittee to go before the next Legislature and insist 
the passage of a Minimum Salary Law with refer- 
to the grade of certificate. The Rockingham 

\ssociation is making a campaign for full membership. 

\t the October meeting of the Harrisonburg Educa- 

nal Association, which is composed of the teachers 

he city schools and the faculty of the State Normal 
School, President S. P. Duke was elected president of 
the Association. Short talks were had on this occa- 
Mr. Duke and Dr. Gifford. At the second 
meeting, held on November roth, the topic for discus- 
sion was “Grading.” Grading based on what is famil- 
known to statisticians as the “normal frequency 
rve’” was explained in some detail by President Duke 
nd the discussion was carried on by Mr. Keister, Miss 

Lancaster, Miss Cleveland, Dr. Converse, Mr. Logan, 
Miss Wilson, and Miss Anthony. A committee was 

inted to report on the matter at the next meeting, 
it is felt that out of the fruitful discussion may 
me excellent results. 
the fortnightly recitals given by the 
of Miss Shaeffer and Miss Hoffman was well 
attended on November 5th. 

On November 11th Armistice Day was celebrated 
here by a special program at the assembly period. 
President Duke spoke of the “Problems of Recon- 
struction” now holding the attention of the nation: 
Dr. Converse traced the “History of the Flag,” and 
Mr. Dingledine spoke on the “Need of the Future.” 
The addresses were interspersed with music by the 
Glee Club, and several solos by Miss Miriam Walton. 

Standing committees of the faculty for 1919-1920 
have been announced by President Duke. 


+t f 


$101 by 


kT 


The first of 


pupil! 


Chairmen 
le various committees are: Admission and Class- 
cation, Dr. Converse; Courses of Study, Dr. Gifford; 
\lumnae Relations, Dr. Wayland; Literary Societies, 
Mr, Chappelear; Physical Welfare, Mrs. J. C. John- 

Publication, Mr. Logan; Public Exercises and 
Miss Hudson; Religious and Social 
Welfare, Miss Iancaster; Student Publications, Miss 
leveland. 


] 
Ur, 


Entertainment, 


Henry A. Converse spoke on the “History of 
Halloween,” at the Victory Hill ‘School House Octo- 
3tst. This school, located near Port Republic, 
ies a position on the hill where the Battle of 
ross Keys was fought on June 8th, 1862. 





Radford State Normal 





Normal School at Radford now publishes a bi- 
hly one-page paper called Virginia Rural School 
iges for the use of teachers, supervisors, school 
ls, and all the betterment 
ral and This will be sent 


persons interested in 


small town schools. 
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free for one year to any one on request. It is pub- 
lished in connection with the 
this institution. 

Miss M’Ledge Moffett, Director of the Extension 
Service of the Normal School, has visited a large num- 
ber of Teachers’ Institutes since the opening of the 
The Extension Service in this institution is 
free to any teacher, school official.or any other per- 
sons for such service as this institution can render. 
This institution has always felt that it owed a debt 
not alone to the students who are actually studying 
in the institution but to the teachers who are in ser- 
vice and the school officials, community workers, school 
improvement associations and the other organizations 
and enterprises striving to improve the conditions of 
living in all sections of the State. The response to 
this service has been prompter than was expected. 
Teachers, supervisors, school officials and public spir- 
ited citizens constantly write for assistance and sug- 
gestions in their work. 

Various forms of Extension work are done through 
this institution. The Appalachian School Improve- 
ment Foundation, with headquarters at the Normal 
School has been very active for many years in Ex- 
tension Work in the interest of better schools, better 
Sunday Schools, and better conditions of living. This 
Foundation has in its service more than thirty men 
and women who have volunteered their assistance in 
forms of lectures, speeches, entertainments or confer- 
ences in communities desiring their services. 

The Normal School at Radford has been designated 
by the State Board of Education and the Virginia 
Normal School Board as the institution for the train- 
ing of district supervisors. The district supervisors 
in attendance at the Normal School last summer or- 
ganized the State Supervisors’ Club. This club will 
hold its first annual meeing at the Educational Con- 


Extension Service in 


session. 


ference at Richmond Thanksgiving week. All super- 
visors in Virginia are cordially invited to become 
members of the State Supervisors’ Club. The Ex- 


tension Service of the Normal School at Radford is 
anxious to assist the supervisors in their work through- 
out the State by suggestion, literature, and by personal 
visits when possible. 





Virginia Military Institute 





Tuesday, November 11, was Founders’ Day at the 
Virginia Military Institute. On that occasion General 
E. W. Nichols, superintendent, made a number of an- 
nouncements, among them that the latest work of art 
to be given the institute was a portrait in oil of the 
late Captain Henry A. Wise, of Baltimore and Norfolk. 
It is the gift of John C. Wise, a brother of Captain 
Wise. Captain Wise was for many years superintend- 
ent of public instruction in Baltimore. He was a 
graduate of the institute, class of 1861, and he fought 
with the corps of cadets in the Battle of New Market. 
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He was at that time captain of Company A, and the 
senior tactical officer of the corps. It was he who gave 
the command to charge, in which charge the corps lost, 
in killed and wounded, about a fifth of its total strength. 
Captain Wise took command of the corps after the late 
General Scott Shipp, the second superintendent of the 
institute, was wounded. 

The portrait will be hung in the New Market gal- 
lery, which forms perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the Jackson Memorial Hall. 

General Nichols also stated that Lieut.-Col. Kenneth 
S. Perkins, U. S. Army, will soon arrive to be in- 
structor in field artillery, and Capt. W. M. Hoge, 
U. S. Army, to be instructor in engineering. Colonel 
Perkins is a graduate of the institute, class of 1905. 
Captain Hoge is a graduate of West Point. 

Colonel Robert T. Kerlin, professor of English, 
recently returned from France where he served since 
early last winter in the educational branch of the 
overseas organization. Colonel Kerlin has set forth 
some of his views on the advantages of the military 
in a scheme of education for the benefit of the cadets 
of the institute. His article was published in The 
Cadet, the V. M. I. weekly newspaper, and it has at- 
having taught in several different kinds of institutions 
of collegiate rank is this: That an enormously larger 
percentage of cadets make daily serious preparation in 
their studies than students do in colleges. Their as- 
signments are shorter, the inequalities as between cadet 
and cadet are less (there being fewer grinds and 
fewer slackers) ; but the work of the class as a whole 
is, on the average, one day with another, considerably 
better. a result which any educator would 
pronounce to be of prime value.” 


this is 





Wise County Teachers Pass 
Resolutions 








The following resolutions were unanimously adopted 
by the teachers of Wise county at their annual meet- 
ing at Norton, in October. 

1. That every possible pressure should be brought to 
bear upon the legislature at its coming session by 
every legitimate means to influence that body to pro- 
vide such a revenue as shall make adequate provision 
for meeting the pressent and growing needs of our 
schools. 

2. That a minimum salary of $800.00 shall be paid 
to Normal School graduates, and a corresponding in- 


crease of salary should be paid to all certificated 
teachers. 
3. That a more effective compulsory attendance 


school law should be passed by the legislature at its 


coming session. 

4. That the best interest of the schools of the county 
would be served by a re-organization of its adminis- 
trative system so that the county rather than the dis- 
trict would be the unit of administration. 

Mrs. H. C. WitutaMs, Secretary elect. 
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Resolutions Passed by Buchanan 
County Teachers 





Grunpy, Va., October 18, 19109. 

Whereas the public school teachers and division su- 
perintendents of Virginia have never received a liy- 
ing salary; and 

Whereas, the higher cost of living experienced dur- 
ing recent years has made their financial circumstances 
still more embarrassing ; 

Therefore, be it resolved by the Buchanan Teachers’ 
Association, That it voice its sentiment in favor of 
a 100 per cent raise in the salaries of the teachers 
and division superintendents of the Virginia schools, 

L. E. Futrer, President. 
RepeccA BLACKBURN, Secretary 





Rockingham County Teachers | 
Meet | 





Rockingham county teachers met October goth and 
1oth, in Harrisonburg. The Rockingham Teachers 
Association was reorganized. S. S. Shoemaker was 
elected president; Lina E. Sanger was re-elected secre- 
tary, and E. R. Shenk, treasurer; W. O. Mowbray was 
elected for vice-president. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

We, the teachers of Rockingham county, in conven- 
tion assembled, adopt the following resolutions: 

Whereas, we believe that teaching is one of the 
highest callings in which any one can engage, and that 
our loyalty to the profession should not be affected 
by any money consideration; and 

Whereas, we deplore the fact that numbers of loyal 
teachers have been forced to leave the profession on 
account of the low salaries, and that unless speedy pro 
visions are made to raise the salaries of teachers, 
other teachers will leave the work of teaching and 
seek other work that will pay them a living salary: 
and numbers of Rockingham children will be deprived 
of the opportunity of attending school on account of 
the shortage of teachers; and 

Whereas, we are confident that the best results car- 
not be obtained under the present conditions of low 
salaries and high prices, and we believe it is the im- 
perative joint duty of the county and State to take 
immediate action to provide funds necessary to pa! 
teachers a salary that shall be in proportion to the 
salaries of other vocations and furnish them a respec: 
table living; 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the teachers of Rock- 
ingham county take such immediate steps as may bt 
necessary to carry this matter to a successful conclu- 
sion, and furthermore, be it resolved that in order 
prosecute this matter to a successful conclusion we, the 
the teachers of Rockingham county, hereby authorizt 


1, the 


a committee to prepare a plan of action to reach t 
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desired end, and the same be reported back to a called 
meeting of the R. T. A. for approval. 

November Ist The R. T. A. met in called session and 
adopted the following plan: 

First. We recommend that the resolutions passed 
by the R. T. A. be published in THE Vircin1a JouRNAL 
1 Epucation and The Community News. 

Second. That these resolutions be reported to the 
president of the State Teachers’ Association, asking 
that body to appoint a committee to present their action 
to the legislature. 

Third. That we ask the State Association to send a 
committee to the next legislature requesting that body 
to pass a minimum salary law with reference to the 
grade of certificate. 

The Association also decided to send a letter to each 
teacher in the county who is not now a member of 
both State and county associations, urging each to be- 
come a member at once. 

S. S. SHoEMAKER, President. 
Lina E. Sancer, Secretary. 
Rockingham Teachers’ Association. 





York County Teachers’ 
Association 








On October 24, 1919, a teachers’ meeting for York 
and Warwick Counties was held at Hilton Village. 
The morning programme consisted of the follow- 


ts 
ing: 


Demonstration of spelling taught by fourth grade 
teacher of Hilton Village School. 

Demonstration of seventh grade oral and technical 
English combined, taught by Miss Kellum. 

Health talk on communicable diseases by Dr. Cole. 

Quite a dainty lunch was served the teachers by 
the patrons of Hilton Village, after which Superin- 
tendent Renforth made a very interesting talk. 

During the afternoon session the County Teachers 
Association was organized, the following officers for 
York County being elected: Prof. Alfred Forrest, 
president; Prof. James Hoye, vice-president; Miss 
Leize Curtis, secretary and treasurer. 

The following delegates were elected to attend the 
State Educational Conference at Richmond, Va.: Prof. 
James Hoye and Miss Leize Curtis. 

The following resolution was drawn up and adopted: 

“Whereas, The patrons and teachers of Hilton Vil- 
lage entertained the teachers of the institute in pro- 
viding places of meeting and lunch at the noon hour, 
delightfully served: 

“Be it Resolved, That this expression of thanks on 
the part of the institute be extended, and 

“Be itt Resolved, Further, that a copy of these reso- 
lutions be posted on the Village bulletin board and a 
copy sent to the Daily Press for publication.” 


Signed, 
“B. C. CHARLES, 
“J. M. Hoye, 
“E. E. Curtis, 


Committee.” 
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For Teachers of To-day and To-morrow 
General Methods of Teaching in Elementary Schools 
By SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER, The University of Chicago. 
Especially prepared for use in normal schools, kindergarten training schools, and 
teachers’ reading circles. It is the outcome of some fifteen years’ experience. 
' The author takes the point of view that efficiency and economy in instruction 
H are facilitated by (1) radically adapting all instruction to contemporary social needs ; { 
(2) basing methods of instruction on sound psychological principles which have been 
; determined, so far as possible, experimentally ; and (3) applying principles of scien- 
H tific business management to the conduct of all teaching. 
! GINN AND COMPANY 
i 70 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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Sistine Madonna 





Raphael 


‘Ibe Perry Pictures 


Our New 1920 Catalogue is Ready 


It contains 1600 miniature illustrations, tiny pic- 
tures that are helpful in selecting the subjects you 
want. 

It contains a Boston Edition picture, a New York 
edition picture, a bird picture in natural colors, 
four small pictures, and, for the present, a Ten 
Cent Size picture on paper 9x12. 

The Catalogue also contains 54 PICTURES for 
which, if we sold them separately, and if they 
were printed on separate sheets, we should charge 
54 cents. Price, 15 cents. 

The Catalogue contains 64 pages in all. 

s We will send you this Catalogue containing 
all of the pictures named above during December, 
FOR A DIME. SEND FOR IT TO-DAY. 

[Please do not send for the Catalogue without 
enclosing the dime.] 

One Cent Size. 3x3. For 30 or more. 

Two Cent Size. 5%%4x8. For 15 or more. 

Send 40 cents for 20 Madonnas, or 20 Art Sub- 
jects, or 20 for Children, each 5'%4x8. No two 
alike. Send $1.00 for beautiful Art Set of 50 pic- 
tures, 5'4x8, or 40 cents for Christmas Art Set of 
20 pictures. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 14 Malden, Massachusetts 


el 
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S I ; ial, Coll 
HOME STUDY tii eictesoal Cours "Catalog Free 


Teachers’ Professional College, - - Washington, D. C 





Every member of your senior class should have our 
card @raduates Who Succeed (five for 10 cents). Aids 
for teaching civics—-Civic Lessons from War Facts, 10 
cents, and Unconditional Surrender Civics, 10 cents. For 
geography classes—How Latin America Affects our 
Daily Life, 10 cents. Supplementary Reader for sixth 
grade—Stories of Americans in the Great War, 4 cents. 
Write for list of Aids to Patriotic School Work, Insti- 
tute for Public Service, 51 Chambers Street, New York 
City. 


Teachers Wanted 





Unprecedented demands for teachers of all kinds 
in all sections of the country—in public and private 
schools, colleges and universities. If available now 
or later, write us 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 








+ oO -O- 0 + 
4 66 ” ° 
A Few “Bradley” Essentials 

¢ 
Economo Word Builders.......... -8 .20 per box 

¢ Economo Number Builders......... .20 per box 
Beginners Sentence Builders........ -25 per box 
‘“‘New”’ Number Perception Cards.... .60 per set ?¢ 
PIG MEMO? CAPES. .6ccacicccccees 35 per set 
Ey TD 5 esha tain aia'w nage ae aw eae 40 per box 
Education Clock Dials, 12-inch...... 25 each 

? Plasteline, modeling clay, (allcolors) .50 per lb. ? 
Colored Sticks (1,000 assorted 

4 IE 5.55 d aig raison HOLE one ble 6508 DE 40 per box ? 
Large Pegs for Counting........... -25 per box 

‘ Send for catalogues and samples of Drawing 
Papers, etc. j 

j MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY ; 
17th and Arch Sts. Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Every teacher should be upto date and know 
the new. words end how to pronounce them. 

















AUTOMOBILE 







—- AIRCRAFT 

fourth arm empennage convertible 

camouflage backswept crank case 

calibrate Albatros landaulet 
blighty squadron cyclecar 





“The Supreme Authority, 
WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


contains answers to questions about these new words and 
hundreds of thousands of other words. Where else is this 
information to be found? Ask for the 
Merriam Webster. 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 30,000 
Geographical Subjects. 12,000 Bio- 
graphical Entries. 6,000 Iilustra- 
tions and 2,700 Pages. 
Write for Free Booklets to Teachers: 
**What Fun to Play Merriam-Diction- 
Games,’’ ‘Unlocks the Door,”’ 

**Dog-Day Club.”’ 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
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; Aldine Reading Method ; | FI ORO! INE . 
\ LEARNING TO READ 
| A Manual for Teachers Using The Aldine Read- | 
j ers; 249 pages, cloth. LIQUID > 
* Special Price to Virginia Teachers, 50c, Postpaid > 
i 
j Learning to Read is a complete and authorita- DUST LAYER 4 
¢ tive exposition of the Aldine System of Teaching > 
} Reading. It is an invaluable and practical guide j For FLOORS 
} to the teacher in conducting the reading lessons (Hard or Soft Wood) , 
; constructively and effectively. ? and LINOLEUMS > 
a Se nee prea Our Oil and Sprayer Saves Oil and Labor 
! a a Phonic Chart vont - } 
| The Aldine Phonic Chart ((separate) with - A MODERN NECESSITY 
; BUANG 0.0.6.6.0.610.0 009 0.0.0 06 6.00 eeb eee 6.0m ae 660 ‘ , 
1 Sight Word Cards—(95 in set) A set...... 1.24 #? Cleans and Purifies q 
! Phonic Cards—(23 in set) A set............ 44 3 For School Rooms and Public Buildings 
j The Aldine Rhyme Charts—(16 in set) A set .64 Non-Inflammable and Non-Explosive , 
| Magee Sieg Oe ee Silat eee ee ns Deodorizer—Disinfectant } 
j Rhyme Cards for the Aldine First Reader. ‘ 4 
; A DUCE OTE sii. ws cdsikxancesawees 1.28 6 , : , ; 
, ( Seat Work Card, No. One. A hundred cards 2.00 ‘Write us for particulars and demonstration 
| } Seat Work Cards, No. Two. A hundred cards 2.00 { Manufactured by , 
| et Saar , cectusen er ae e Boston Specialty Company | 
; PD BOSTON, MASS. 
j ! NEWSON @® COMPANY, Publishers Sales Agency: F. R. Johnson 
j 1 73 Pifth Avenue, New York F PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
; ‘ 
i ’ + + + 
+ 
. ° 0 —-0-—-0 0-0 =o ° oe .- 
' . 
| For Your History Course 
Wayland: HISTORY STORIES FOR PRIMARY GRADES ............ $ .60 ‘ 
' Dr. Wayland of the State Normal School at Harrisonburg has pre- ; 
i pared this notable little book to meet a real need. ; 
{ For teachers of the youngest children, for pupils of the third grade, 
! it provides material that has hitherto been hard to find. 
i Wells: HOW THE PRESENT CAME FROM THE PAST { 
! PE EI or a rites dn icindnncnsiennadiseeseses 56 
SI Oe, SS BE opi cans otic cite sddeabadacinsibinascnes 64 
To follow Dr. Wayland’s book these foundation books in history ; 
1 are admirably adapted. , 
| > > 
i Nida: THE DAWN OF AMERICAN HISTORY IN EUROPE ........ 80 
| The course ought to be continued by the study of the European 
background, so interestingly and teachably presented by Superinten- f 
dent Nida. P 
Beard and Bagley: HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE ........ 1.20 
i : < > 
The most noteworthy elementary history of our country that has 
an | ever been published, and the most quickly successful. { 
& { 
al THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
| 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York—W. S. Gooch, University, Va. { 
i ¢ 
a 
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} Draper’s “Sanitary 
e _ 
' The College of Adjustable Window Shades 
¢ 
° ° , 
{ William and Mary ; NOTE THE GOOD POINTS 
; y OF OUR 
1693—1919 = 
Draper Shades 
‘ FOR MEN AND WOMEN Reliable 
‘ Adjustable 
‘ Thorough academic courses leading to the de- Permanent 
grees of A.B., B.S., and M.A.; well equipped labor- Efficient 
3 atories and excellent library; unexcelled health R id 
conditions, historic environment and intimate con- apl 
§ tact with the best ideals of VIRGINIA. ; 
WILLIAM and MARY is also the STATE ; 
? TEACHERS’ COLLEGE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. ? — 
4 Special Teacher’s Training Courses. , roe y 
Course in Home Economics under the Smith- rtistic 
Hughes Act, Pre-Medical courses, Pre-Electrical ‘ Durable 
¢ and Pre-Chemical Engineering courses. Courses E : 1 
in business administration and commerce. Courses ssentia 
@ for commercial teachers : Serviceable 
d State scholarships for those preparing to be 3 
teachers and superintendents. Please send - ‘ totes 
$ Loan fund for Virginia students. , — a 
+ For particulars address Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
4 SPICELAND, IND. 
; J. A. C. CHANDLER, President, VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
t) Williamsburg, Virginia. 2000 WEST MARSHALL STREET 
; RICHMOND, VA., Distributors 
,% y a 
' ‘ 4 
| 
e . ' 
| The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute; 
4 . . - 
Hampton, Virginia 
Object—Founded in 1868 by General 
; Samuel C. Armstrong to train selected 
; youth who should go out to teach 
and train their people. The Institute 
¢ was designed to instruct Negro youth 
} in morality, industry, and thrift, as 
well as in earnest and practical 
‘ Christianity. 
} Hampton Today—An industrial 
village with 900 boarding students; 
; 1,100 acres; 140 buildings; instruction 
farm of 835 acres; and 200 teachers 
4 and workers. Hampton stands for 
j “a sound body, a trained capacity, 
and an unselfish outlook on life.” 
: Hampton is on the State of Virginia 
; list of approved four-year secondary 
schools. 
4 
Courses—Four-year courses in \ 
Teacher Training; Home Economics; j 
‘ Pupil-teachers at work in the Whittier Training School, Business; Agriculture; and 13 Trades. + 
, Hampton Institute. Two-year advanced Also an advanced, two-year course in H 
course in teacher-training offered. teacher training. | 
? nee ' 
! Principal—James E. Gregg, D. D. 
po oot 
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Get YOUR Flag 
of Our Alies FREE! 


Without a cent of expense, you can secure the 
flags and the portraits needed for your room. All 
charges prepaid. Write today, stat: which offer 


you accept and telling what kind of buttons you 
want. We will send them postpaid by return m 











Offer No. 4: Handsome silk flags of the Allies 
free. American, French, English, Belgian and Italian. 
Each 12x18 inches, on staffs with ornaments. Make 
beautiful decorations for home as well as school- 
room. For the sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 1: We will send you 50 emblematic Offer No. 5: Wonderful 
flag buttons or assorted with portrait buttons ‘“Oil- Process” Painting 
of Washington, Lincoln and Riley. Your pupils °f Washington, Lincoln and 
easily will sell them for ten cents each. Return President Wilson.  Thir- 
the $5.00 to us and we will send a beautiful silk teen by sixteen inches in 
U. S. Flag, 32x48 inches, heavy quality, on @ one and a _ half inch 
staff, with gilded ornament, free. es >. For the sale 

Offer No. 2: A high-grade standard U.S. Flag, °® uttons you may 
5 ft. by 8 ft. free. Fast colors; stripes sewed and Choose one picture; for 60 
stars embroidered on both sides. For the sale of >uttons, two pictures, and 

















50 buttons at ten cents each. for 75 buttons all three 
7 pictures, free. 
Offer No. 3: A set of the Allies’ Flags, free. 
Each 16x24 inches, on staff with ornaments. Offer No. 6: A Giant Pen- 


American, French, English, Belgian and Italian. cil Sharpener, free. Large 
High-grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast size. Sharpens any pencil. 











, 


colors. Beautiful for inside ornamentation. For ‘For the sale of 25 buttons 
the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. at ten cents. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 138 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 


We are the oldest Mail Order Flag Company, Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the U.S. 
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Fredericksburg State Normal School _ | 
for Women | 


Ninth Session Opens September 18th. 


Spacious grounds, handsome, new buildings, ample equipment, strong fac- 
ulty. 
Deserving Virginia girls may obtain free State scholarship. 


Following courses are offered: 


Course leading to teaching primary grades. 
Course leading to teaching intermediate and grammar grades. 


Course leading“to teaching high school grades. 
Household Arts Course. 


Industrial Arts Course. 
Commercial Course in 1920-21. 


A strong course in Public School Music and the Locker System of Writing 
are included. 


Pe oe Pp 


Piano and Violin instruction given. 
: , 
Expenses exceedingly low. For Catalogue or View Book write 


A. B. CHANDLER JR., President, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
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U . ) t f . > 2 Charlottesville 
niversity of Virginia, Virrine 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 
The following Departments of study are represented: 
I. THE COLLEGE 
By virtue of the elective system undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 
II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The 
degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
III. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. Beginning with Session 1920-'21, entrance requirementts will 
include one year of college work. The Library facilities are excellent. 
V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes, 
VI. SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of high 
school principals, teachers and school administrators. 
Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 
duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. ANNA T. HECK, Registrar. 
+ + + too-~ pctneaneneneeteencnanegent 
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The Virginia School 


children of Virginia. 


and vocational training for both 
girls. 
} The Teachers 


Staunton in the beautiful Valley of Virginia. 
Beautiful lawns, athletic grounds for 
ball, basket ball, tennis; well equipped gym- j 
nasiums. 
garden, and 


Deaf and the Blind =} I Ever Made” 


Established 1839 Are the words of a noted Virginia 
STAUNTON - - VIRGINIA }{ } Teacher who has recently been 
Blind } sick and received benefits from 


State School for the Deaf and the 
Public school branches, 
[ boys and 


Faculty of forty trained teachers. 


aragee | Protective Union 


Situated on a tract of ninety-eight acres in } 


base- 


Supplies’ daily from the school farm, Write today for an application 


dairy herd of thirty Holsteins. 


q 


Board and tuition free to every deaf or 
blind child in the state. Write for illustrated A. W. DAVIS, State Manager 
catalogue. ; 

BOX 68, RICHMOND, VA. 


H. M. McManaway, Superintendent. 
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“The Best Investment 
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| State Normal School for Women 
Farmville, Virginia 
J. L. Jarman, President. 
| Graduates of accredited high schools are admitted without examination to the 
Professional Courses. 
Courses offered: a Four-year High School Course and Professional Courses 
| for the preparation of teachers for Kindergarten, Primary and Grammar Grades, 
j High School, Graded Rural School, Home Economics and County Demonstration 
; Work 
t The four-year College Course leads to the Degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education; students completing the first two years of this course are granted the 
i same diploma that is given for the completion of the other two-year Professional 
Courses. 
Expense for all courses is the same and students in all courses are eligible for 
| the State Scholarship. For catalogue, address 
THE REGISTAR, 
| 
| State Normal School for Women | 
| 
Farmville, Va. 
\ 
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The Radford State Normal School 


This institution desires to assist teachers actually in service by correspondence, 
by distribution of bulletins and in every way possible. 


Offers regular standard two-year Normal School Courses with the same entrance 
requirements and same requirements for graduation that are required in all standard 
Normal Schools. 


Offers four-year courses leading to the Bachelor’s degree in preparation for 
District Supervision and Specialists in Rural Education. 


Unusually strong courses in Household Arts, Manual Arts, Public School Music 
and other special subjects. 


—— > oo oo o-oo wo oe 


For Catalogue, Booklet of Views and Full Information, write 


JoHN Preston McConneLL, President. 


East Radford, Virginia. 
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| Virginia Military Institute 


Collegiate, Technical, Military 





For information Address 


Post Adjutant. V. M. I. Lexington, Va. 
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Harrisonburg State Normal School 


(FOR, WOMEN) 


——— a a 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Superior Advantages in Teacher-Training for 


1. Kindergartens. ' 
2. Elementary Schools. 
3. High Schools and Junior High Schools. 
4. Specialists in Home Economics. 
Distinctive Features— 
1. Ideal location. 
2. Preparatory students limited. 
3. Entrance at five different dates yearly. 
4. Four-year college degree courses in Home Economics. 
5. Practice Teaching in both urban and rural schools. 
Students may enroll at beginning of second quarter, January 2. 
| SAMUEL P. DUKE, President. 
BOX 
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School Furniture and School Supplies of Quality 


“The best is none too good” and purchase your school equipment where you 
can obtain maximum quality at minimum cost. Largest stock of school furniture 
and supplies carried by any house in the South. 

Make our Office and Salesroom your headquarters while in Richmond. We carry 
a complete stock of all School Furniture and Supplies, Kindergarten Furniture and 
Supplies, Domestic Science and Manual Training Equipment, and full line Educa- 
tional and Teachers’ Supplies in stock at Richmond, Va. 


Playground Equipment and Athletic Goods 
Write for Catalogues and Special Prices. 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Maps and Globes, latest and up-to-date Publications— 
See the New Map of Europe. 
Old Dominion Patent Heating and Ventilating System best for School use, 
recommended by State Board of Health. 


_ Old Dominion Sanitary Bubbling Cup and Water Cooler combined—the only 
Sanitary Water Cooler with a Bubbler Attachment. Approved by State Board of 
Health. 


Virgoplate Blackboard 


Any one who can handle a hammer and saw can install this blackboard. Used by more than 
eighty per cent of the schools in the South. 





Black, per square fOOt. ......ccccesccsccccccccccccscccsscoees 22c 
Green, per Square TOOT. ..... cree sccscvecrccccccscccccvecers 24c 
IF YOU NEED BLACEBOARD READ THIS 


The Guarantee—Genuine trade-marked Virgoplate is guaranteed 
for ten years’ school-room use. The guarantee is liberal and leaves 
entirely to the purchaser the question of whether the Blackboard 
is satisfactory or not. 


Can also furnish Natural Slate and Slated Cloth Blackboards. 
Every article for schools and colleges. Write today for catalogue 
and revised price list. 


Use Old Dominion and Virgoplate Dustless Crayon on 
Virgoplate Blackboard 


EVERY ARTICLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
WRITE FOR NEW PRICE LIST TODAY 


Virginia School Supply Company 


BOX NO. 1177 2000 WEST MARSHALL ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
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SCHOOL DESKS 

OFFICE DESKS 
TEACHERS’ DESKS 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESKS 
RECITATION SEATS 
OPERA CHAIRS 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS 

‘ WINDOW SHADES 





The Southern Desk Co. 


HICKORY, N. C. 


Box 776 








The Strongest Desk on 
the Market 








SWEEPING POWDER DICTIONARIES 
FLOOR OIL FILING CASES 
CRAYON PORCH SWINGS 
BLACKBOARDS DISINFECTANTS 
SLATED CLOTH ERASERS 
LIQUID SLATING GLOBES 
LABORATORY DESKS MAPS 
BOOKCASES 
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THE JAY COMPANY, 
Washington, N. J. 


Please send me full particulars 


regarding your Teacher's appoint- 
ment offer. 
Date 
Name 
Address 
School 


No. of pupils 





Teachers 


We are going to give away FREE 
500 Lunch Kits and Vacuum Bottles 
to the pupils of Virginia schools, who 
will do a little missionary work for us 
in their localities after school hours. 


A teacher in each school is desired 
to supervise the work, which will not 
interfere with their duties, and require 
but little of their time. 

Teachers who will accept this ap- 
pointment, fill out the coupon below 
and mail to us, and receive full par- 
ticulars. 


The Jay Company 
Washingotn, N. J. 
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